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DYING FOR THE FLAG. 


INCIDENT OF THE WAR BETWEEN EN- 
GLAND AND AMERICA IN 1814. 


AN 


I 


*TWAS amid most of the strife 
When our England risked her life, 
With but lukewarm friends to aid her, ’gainst 
Napoleon as her foe, — 
When we quarrelled with our kin, 
And, unheeding of the sin, 
Rebel child and angry mother dealt each 
other blow for blow, — 
That our ship, the Hermes, sped 
Past the point of Mobile Head, 
Where Fort Bowyer, harbor-guarded, roared 
defiance from afar. 
Weak we were, and ill-arrayed 
For the hest upon us laid, 
But our orders were for storming and we 
forced the harbor-bar. 
Tiers of cannon as we came 
Belched a cataract of flame; 
While the eddy swept our anchors, and we 
scarce could float our keel. 
Vain with odds like these to cope! 
Yet we lost not heart nor hope: 
None could hear a note of flinching in our 
broadside’s tuneful peal ; 
Tho’ they raked us with their fire 
Till no spar was left entire; 
Shrouds were rent and timbers riddled, decks 
were choked with dead and maimed. 
Shot-proof were our hearts of oak, 
Steeled ’gainst Fortune’s sharpest stroke ; 
But our courage ebbed within us when a shaft 
too deftly aimed 
Smote the symbol for whose sake 
We were fain our lives to stake, 
When the staff whereon our pennant floated 
proudly overhead 
Brake and toppled! Then there rose 
Shouts of triumph from our foes, 
And we feit that they had conquered, and our 
spirit sank like lead: — 


II. 


Till the master’s mate outcries, 
With his manhood in his eyes, 
{Lads grow ripe in a month of sea-life more 
than landsmen in a year :) 
‘**? Twill disgrace our English pluck 
If they boast the flag was struck. 
Shall that taunt be left unchallenged? 
while I’m alive to hear! ’? — 
Nails and hammer thrust in band, 
Up he clambers hand o’er hand; 
Plants and binds the fallen pennant on the 
mainmast’s battered wreck ; 
Waves his cap in blithe salute, 
Then with slow and steady foot 
Clambers downward to his messmates cheer- 
ing wildly on the deck. 
And the enemy cheer too, 
For a deed of derring-do 


Not 
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Sets our English blood a-stirring, if-we hail 
from East or West. 
But the hearts that do and dare 
Are no lives for war to spare; 
And their marksmen quite his prowess bya 
bullet through his breast! 


And our hero found his grave 
*Neath the flag he died to save, 
For the Hermes had her death-wound, and the 
hull took fire at last; 
But we few who ’scaped to shore, 
Till our eyes could see no more, 
Saw our pennant where he fixed it, flying 
proudly from the mast. 
Spectator. HENRY G. HEWLETT. 


“FOR THIS RELIEF, MUCH THANKS!” 


** Asa sign of this gratitude, I confer upon you the 
dignity of Duke of Lauenburg, and shall also send you 
my life-sized portrait.” — Zhe German Emperor to 
Prince Bismarck. 


Gop bless you, dear prince! 
pose is fixed, 
It is useless, I know, to dissuade you. 
I permit you to go, though my feelings are 
mixed, 
And unmake, as my grandfather made, you. 
Yet deem not ungrateful your emperor and 
king ; 
Let me oo you my thanks at the court rate. 
So I make you a duke, ere I let you take 
wing, 
And, O prince, I will send you my portrait! 


Since your pur- 


O pilot undaunted, brave heart and strong 
hand 
When our planks were all riven asunder, 
You alone grasped the helm, and took boldly 
your stand, 
Nor blanched at the blast and the thunder. 
And now, safe in port, we award you a prize 
Of a value that men of your sort rate. 
So, prince, I will have myself painted life- 
size 


Every inch, and I’ll send you the portrait. 


Fresh storms may be brewing. Ill face them 
myself. 
I am young, and, O prince, you grow older. 
Stay ashore, if you wish it, retire to the shelf, 
And let-those steer the ship who are bolder. 
Yet it shall not be said that, in parting from 
you, 
Your king gave his thanks at a short rate ; 
So be — a duke, and accept as your 
ue 
What I gratefully grant you — my portrait! 
Punch, 





ON JUSTICE. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
ON JUSTICE, 


BY HERBERT SPENCER. 


IV, 
THE SENTIMENT OF JUSTICE, 


ACCEPTANCE of the doctrine of organic 
evolution determines certain ethical con- 
ceptions. The doctrine implies that the 
numerous organs in each of the innumer- 
able species of animals, have been either 
directly or indirectly moulded into fitness 
for the requirements of life by constant 
converse with those requirements. Si- 
multaneously, through nervous modifica- 
tions, there have been developments of 
the sensations, instincts, emotions, and 
intellectual aptitudes, needed for the ap- 
propriate uses of these organs; as we see 
in caged rodents that exercise their in- 
cisors by purposeless gnawing, in grega- 
rious creatures which are miserable if they 
cannot join their fellows, in beavers which, 
kept in confinement, show their passion 
for dam-building by heaping up whatever 
sticks and stones they can find. 

Has this process of mental adaptation 
ended with primitive man? Are human 
beings incapable of having their feelings 
and ideas progressively adjusted to the 
modes of life imposed on them by the 
social state into which they have grown? 
Shall we suppose that the nature which 
fitted them to the exigencies of savage life 
has remained unchanged, and will remain 
unchanged, by the exigencies of civilized 
life? Or shall we suppose that this abo- 
riginal nature, by repression of some traits 
and fostering of others, is made to ap- 
proach more and more to a nature which 
finds developed society its appropriate 
environment, and the required activities 
its normal ones? There are many believ- 
ers in the doctrine of evolution who seem 
to have no faith in the continued adapta- 
bility of mankind. While glancing but 
carelessly at the evidence furnished by 
comparisons of different human races with 
One another, and of the same races in 
different ages, they ignore entirely the 
induction from the phenomena of life at 
large. But if there is an abuse of the de- 
ductive method of reasoning there is also 
an abuse of the inductive method. One 
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who refused to believe that a new moon 
would in a month become full, and, 
disregarding observations accumulated 
throughout the past, insisted on watching 
the successive phases for three weeks be- 
fore he was convinced, would be consid- 
ered inductive in an irrational degree. 
But there might not unfairly be classed 
with him those who, slighting the induc- 
tive proof of unlimited adjustability, bodily 
and mental, which the animal kingdom at 
large presents, will not admit the adjusta- 
bility of human nature to social life until 
the adjustment has taken place ; nay, even 
ignore the evidence that it is taking place. 

Here we shall assume it to be an in- 
evitable inference from the doctrine of 
organic evolution, that the highest type of 
living being, no less than all lower types, 
must go on moulding itself to those re- 
quirements which circumstances impose, 
And we shall, by implication, assume that 
moral changes are among the changes 
thus wrought out. 


The fact that when surfeit of a favorite 
food has caused sickness, there is apt to 
follow an aversion to that food, shows 
how, in the region of the sensations, expe- 
riences establish associations which in- 
fluence conduct. And the fact that the 
house in which a wife or child died, or in 
which a long illness was suffered, becomes 
so associated with painful states of mind 
as to be shunned, sufficiently illustrates, 
in the emotional region, the mode in which 
actions may be determined by mental 
connections formed in the course of life. 
When the circumstances of a species 
make certain relations between conduct 
and consequence habitual, the appropri- 
ately linked feelings may come to charac- 
terize the species. Either inheritances of 
modifications produced by habit, or more 
numerous survivals of individuals having 
nervous structures which have varied in 
fit ways, gradually form guiding tenden- 
cies, prompting appropriate behavior and 
deterring from inappropriate. The con- 
trast between fearless birds found on 
islands never before visited by man, and 
the birds around us, which show fear of 
man immediately they are out of the nest, 
exemplifies such adaptations. 
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By virtue of this process there have 
been produced to some extent among 
lower creatures, and there are being fur- 
ther produced in man, the sentiments 
appropriate to social life. Aggressive 
actions, while they are habitually injurious 
to the group in which they occur, are not 
unfrequently injurious to the individuals 
committing them; since, though certain 
pleasures may be gained by them, they 
often entail pains greater than the pleas- 
ures. Conversely, conduct restrained 
within the required limits, calling out no 
antagonistic passions, favors harmonious 
co-operation, profits the group, and, by 
implication, profits the average of its 
individuals, Consequently, there results, 
other things equal, a tendency for groups 
formed of members having this adaptation 
of nature, to survive and spread. 

Among the social sentiments thus 
evolved, one of chief importance is the 
sentiment of justice. Let us now consider 
more closely its nature. 

Stop an animal’s nostrils, and it makes 
frantic efforts to free its head. Tie its 
limbs together, and its struggles to get 
them at liberty are violent. Chain it by 
the neck or leg, and it is some time before 
it ceases its attempts to escape. Put it 
in a cage, and it long continues restless. 
Generalizing these instances we see that 
in proportion as the restraints on actions 
by which life is maintained are extreme, 
the resistances to them are great. Con- 
versely, the eagerness with which a bird 
seizes the opportunity for taking flight, 
and the joy of a dog when liberated, show 
how strong is the love of uafettered move- 
ment. 

Displaying like feelings in like ways, 
man displays them in other and wider 
ways. He is irritated by invisible re- 
straints as well as by visible ones; and 
as his evolution becomes higher, he is 
affected by circumstances and actions 
which in more remote ways aid or hinder 
the pursuit of ends. A parallel will eluci- 
date this truth. Primitively the sentiment 
of property is gratified only by possession 
of food and shelter, and, presently, of 
clothing ; but afterwards it is gratified by 
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of the raw materials serving for making 
weapons and tools and for other purposes, 
then by possession of the coin which pur- 
chases them as well as things at large, 
then by possession of promises to pay ex- 
changeable for the coin, then bya lien on a 
banker, registered in a pass-book. That 
is, there comes to be pleasure in an owner- 
ship more and more abstract and remote 
from material satisfactions. Similarly 
with the sentiment of justice. Beginning 
with the joy felt in ability to use the bodily 
powers and gain the resulting benefits, 
accompanied by irritation at direct inter- 
ferences, this gradually responds to wider 
relations ; being excited now by the inci- 
dents of personal bondage, now by those 
of political bondage, now by those of 
class privilege, and now by small polit- 
ical changes. Eventually this sentiment, 
sometimes so little developed in the negro 
that he jeers at a liberated companion be- 
cause he has no master to take care of 
him, becomes so much developed in the 
Englishman that the slightest infraction 
of some mode of formal procedure at a 
public meeting or in Parliament, which 
cannot intrinsically concern him, is vehe- 
mently opposed because in some distant 
and indirect way it may help to give pos- 
sible powers to un-named authorities who 
may perhaps impose unforeseen burdens 
or restrictions. 

Clearly, then, the egoistic sentiment of 
justice is a subjective attribute which 
answers to that objective requirement con- 
Sstituting justice —the requirement that 
each adult shall receive the good and evil 
effects of his own nature. For unless the 
faculties of all kinds have free play, these 
results cannot be gained or suffered, and 
unless there exists a sentiment which 
prompts maintenance of the sphere for 
this free play, it will be trenched upon 
and the free play impeded. 

While we may thus understand how the 
egoistic sentiment of justice is developed, 
it is much less easy to understand how 
there is developed the altruistic sentiment 
of justice. On the one hand, the implica- 
tion is that the altruistic sentiment of jus- 
tice can come into existence only in the 





possession of the weapons and tools which 
aid in obtaining these, then by possession 





course of adaptation to social life. On the 
other hand the implication is that social 
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‘life is made possible only by maintenance 
of those equitable relations which imply 
the altruistic sentiment of justice. How 
can these reciprocal requirements be ful- 
filled ? 

The answer is that the altruistic senti- 
ment of justice can come into existence 
only by the aid of a sentiment which tem- 
porarily supplies its place and restrains 
the actions prompted by pure egoism —a 
pro-altruistic sentiment of justice as we 
may call it. This has several compo- 
nents, which we must successively glance 
at. 

The first deterrent from aggression is 
one which we see among animals at large 
—the fear of retaliation. Among crea- 
tures of the same species the food ob- 
tained by one or place of vantage taken 
possession of by it, is in some measure 
insured to it by the dread which most 
others feel of the vengeance which may 
follow any attempt to take it away ; and 
among men, especially during primitive 
stages of social life, it is chiefly such 
dread which secures for each man free 
scope for his activities, and exclusive use 
of whatever they bring him. 

A further restraint is the fear of repro- 
bation shown by unconcerned members of 
the group. Though in the expulsion of a 
“rogue” elephant from tke herd, or the 
slaying of a sinning member of the flock 
by rooks or storks, we see that even 
among animals individuals sufer from an 
adverse public opinion; yet it is scarcely 
probable that among animals expectation 
of general dislike prevents encroachment. 
But among mankind, “looking before and 
after” toa greater extent, the thought of 
social disgrace is usually an additional 
check on ill-behavior of man to man. 

To these feelings, which come into play 
before there is any social organization, 
have to be added those which arise after 
political authority establishes _ itself. 
When a successful leader in war acquires 
permanent headship, and comes to have 
at heart the maintenance of his power, 
there arises in him a desire to prevent the 
trespasses of his people one against an- 
other; since the resulting dissensions 
weaken his tribe. The rights of personal 
vengeance and, as in feudal times, of pri- 
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vate war, are restricted; and, simulta- 
neously, there grow up interdicts on the 
acts which cause them. Dread of the pen- 
alties which follow breaches of these is an 
added restraint. 

Ancestor-worship in general, developing 
as the society develops into special propi- 
tiation of the dead chief’s ghost, and pres- 
ently the dead king’s ghost, gives to the 
injunctions he uttered during life in- 
creased sanctity; and when, with estab- 
lishment of the cult, he becomes a god, 
his injunctions become divine commands 
with dreaded punishments for breaches of 
them. 

These four kinds of fear co-operate, 
The dread of retaliation, the dread of so- 
cial dislike, the dread of legal punishment, 
and the dread of divine vengeance, united 
in various proportions, form a body of 
feeling which checks the primitive ten- 
dency to pursue the objects of desire 
without regard to the interests of fellow- 
men. Containing none of the altruistic 
sentiment of justice, properly so-called, 
this pro-altruistic sentiment of justice 
serves temporarily to cause respect for 
one another’s claims, and so to make social 
co-operation possible. 


Creatures which become gregarious 
tend to become sympathetic in degrees 
proportionate to their intelligences. Not, 
indeed, that the resulting sympathetic ten- 
dency is exclusively, or even mainly, of 
that kind which the words ordinarily im- 
ply; for in some there is little beyond 
sympathy in fear, and in others little be- 
yond sympathy in ferocity. All that is 
meant is that in gregarious creatures a 
feeling displayed by one is apt to arouse 
kindred feelings in others, and is apt todo 
this in proportion as others are intelligent 
enough to appreciate the signs of the 
feeling. In two chapters of the “ Prin- 
ciples of Psychology —“ Sociality and 
Sympathy” and “ Altruistic Sentiments ” 
—I have endeavored to show how sym- 
pathy in general arises, and how there is 
eventually produced altruistic sympathy. 

The implication is, then, that the asso- 
ciated state having been maintained 
among men by the aitl-of the pro-altruis- 
tic sentiment of justice, there have been 
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maintained the conditions under which 
the altruistic sentiment of justice itself 
can develop. In a permanent group there 
occur, generation after generation, inci- 
dents simultaneously drawing from its 
members manifestations of like emotions 
—rejoicings over victories and escapes, 
over prey jointly captured, over supplies 
of wild food discovered ; as well as laments 
over defeats, scarcities, inclemencies, etc. 
And to these greater pleasures and pains 
felt in common by all, and so expressing 
themselves that each sees in others the 
signs of feelings like those which he has 
and is displaying, must be added the 
smaller pleasures and pains daily result- 
ing from meals taken together, amuse- 
ments, games, and from the not infrequent 
adverse occurrences which affect several 
persons at once. Thus there is fostered 
that sympathy which makes the altruistic 
sentiment of justice possible. 

But the altruistic sentiment of justice 
is slow in assuming a high form, partly 
because its primary component does not 
become highly developed until a late phase 
of progress, partly because it is relatively 
complex, and partly because it implies a 
stretch of imagination not possible for low 
intelligences. Let us glance at each of 
these reasons, 

Every altruistic feeling presupposes 
experience of the corresponding egoistic 
feeling. As, unti! pain has been felt there 
cannot be sympathy with pain, and as one 
who has no ear for music cannot enter 
into the pleasure which music gives to 
others; so, the altruistic sentiment of 
justice can arise only after the egoistic 
sentiment of justice has arisen. Hence 
where this has not been developed in any 
considerable degree, or has been repressed 
by a social life of an adverse kind, the 
altruistic sentiment of justice remains 
rudimentary. 

The complexity of the sentiment be- 
comes manifest on observing that it is not 
concerned only with concrete pleasures 
and pains, but is concerned mainly with 
certain of the Circumstances under which 
these are obtainable or preventible. As 
the egoistic sentiment of justice is grati- 
fied by maintenance of those conditions 
which render achievement of satisfactions 
unimpeded, and irritated by the breaking 
of those conditions, it results that the 
altruistic sentiment of justice requires for 
its excitement not only the ideas of such 
satisfactions but also the ideas of those 
conditions which are in the one case main- 
tzined and in the other case broken. 

Evidently, therefore, to be capable of 
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this sentiment in a developed form, the 
faculty of mental representation must be 
relatively great. Where the feelings with 
which there is to be sympathy are simple 
pleasures and pains, the higher gregarious 
animals occasionally display it; pity and 
generosity are from time to time felt by 
them as well as by human beings. But to: 
conceive simultaneously not only the feel- 
ings produced in another, but the plexus 
of acts and relations involved in the pro- 
duction of such feelings, presupposes the 
putting together in thought of more ele-. 
ments than an inferior creature can grasp 
at the same time. And when we come to 
those most abstract forms of the senti- 
ment of justice which are concerned with 
public arrangements, we see that only the 
higher varieties of men are capable of sa 
conceiving the ways in which good or bad 
institutions and laws will eventually affect 
their spheres of action, as to be prompted 
to support or oppose them; and that only 
among these, therefore, is there excited 
under such conditions that sympathetic 
sentiment of justice which makes them 
defend the political interests of fellow-cit- 
izens. 

There is, of course, a close connection 
between the sentiment of justice and the 
social type. Predominant militancy, by 
the coercive form of organization it im- 
plies, alike in the fighting body and in the 
society which supports it, affords no scope 
for the egoistic sentiment of justice; but, 
contrariwise, perpetually tramples on it, 
and at the same time the sympathies which 
originate the altruistic sentiment of justice 
are perpetually seared by militant activi- 
ties. Contrariwise, in proportion as the 
régime of status is replaced by the régime 
of contract, or, in other words, as fast as 
voluntary co-operation, which character- 
izes the industrial type of society, becomes 
more general than involuntary co-opera- 
tion, which characterizes the militant type 
of society, individual activities become 
less restrained and the sentiment which 
rejoices in the scope for them is encour- 
aged ; while, simultaneously, the occasions 
for repressing the sympathies become less 
frequent. Hence during warlike phases 
of social life the sentiment of justice ret- 
rogrades, while it advances during peace- 
ful phases, and can reach its full develop-. 
ment only in a permanently peaceful 
state.* 


* Permanent peace does in a few places exist, and 
where it exists the sentiment of justice is exceptionally 
strong and sensitive. I am glad to have again the occa~ 
sion for pointing out that among tribes called uncivilized, 
there are some, distinguished by the entire absence 
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Vv. 
THE IDEA OF JUSTICE. 


WHILE describing the sentiment of jus- 
tice the way has been prepared for de- 
scribing the idea of justice. Though the 
two are intimately connected they may be 
clearly distinguished. 

One who had dropped his pocket-book 
and, turning round, finds that another who 
has picked it up will not surrender it, is 
indignant. If the goods sent home by a 
shopkeeper are not those he prrchased he 
protests against the fraud. Should his 
seat at a theatre be usurped during a mo- 
mentary absence he feels himself ill-used. 
Morning noises from a neighbor’s poultry 
he complains of as grievances. And 
meanwhile he sympathizes with the anger 
of a friend who has been led by false 
statements to join a disastrous enterprise, 
or whose action at law has been rendered 
futile by a flaw in the procedure. But 
though in these cases his sense of justice 
is offended, he may fail to distinguish the 
essential trait which in each case causes 
the offence. He may have the sentiment 
of justice in full measure while his idea of 
justice remains vague. 

This relation between sentiment and 
idea is a matter of course. The ways in 
which men trespass on one another be- 
come more numerous in their kinds, and 
more involved, as society grows more 
complex ; and they must be experienced 
in their many forms, generation after gen- 
eration, before analysis can make clear the 
essential distinction between legitimate 
acts and illegitimate acts. 

A special reason for this should be 
recognized. Ideas as well as sentiments 
must on the average be adjusted to the 
social state. Hence, as war has been fre- 
quent or habitual in nearly all societies, 
such ideas of justice as have existed have 
been perpetually confused by the conflict- 
ing requirements of internal amity and ex- 
ternal enmity. 


Already it has been made clear that the 
idea of justice, or at least the idea of hu- 


man justice, contains two elements. On 
the one hand there is that ‘positive ele- 
ment implied by recognition of each man’s 
claims to unimpeded activities and the 
benefits they bring. On the other hand 
there is that negative element implied by 


warlike activities, who in their characters put to shame 
the peoples called civilized. In “Political Institu- 
tions,”’ es 437 and 574, I have given eight examples of 
this connection of facts taken from races of different 
types. 
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the consciousness of limits which the 
presence of other men having like claims 
necessitates. Two opposite traits in these 
two components especially arrest the at- 
tention. 

Inequality is the primordial idea sug- 
gested, For if the principle is that each 
shall receive the benefits and evils due to 
his own nature and consequent conduct, 
then since men differ in their powers 
there must be differences in the results of 
their actions. Unequal amounts of bene- 
fit are implied. 

Mutual limitations to men’s actions 
suggest a contrary idea. When itis seen 
that if each pursues his ends regardless 
of his neighbor’s claims, quarrels must be 
caused and social co-operation hindered, 
there arises the consciousness that bounds 
must be set to the doings of each; and 
the thought of spheres of action bounded 
by one another, involves the conception 
of equality. 

Unbalanced appreciations of these two 
factors in human justice lead to divergent 
moral and social theories, which we must 
now glance at. 


In some of the rudest groups of men 
the appreciations are no higher than those 
which we see among inferior gregarious 
animals, Here the stronger takes what 
he pleases from the weaker without ex- 
citing general reprobation; while else- 
where, there is practised and tacitly ap- 
proved something like communism. But 
where habitual war has developed politi- 
cal organization, the idea of inequality 
becomes predominant. If not among the 
conquered, who are made slaves, yet 
among the conquerors, who naturally think 
of that which conduces to their interest 
as that which ought to be, there is fos- 
tered this element in the conception of 
justice which asserts that superiority shall 
have the benefits of superiority. 

Though the Platonic dialogues may not 
be taken as measures of Greek belief, 
yet we may reasonably assume that the 
things they take for granted were currently 
accepted. Socrates inquires: “Do you 
admit that it is just for subjects to obey 
their rulers?” “I do,” replies Thrasym- 
achus.* Though otherwise in antagonism, 
the two agree in this conception of what 
is just. At a Jater stage of the inquiry, 
Glaucon, describing a current opinion, 
says :— 


* The Republic, Book I., translated by Jowett, p.. 
159 (edit. of 1871). Instead of **Do you admit,” the 
rendering given by Messrs. Llewelyn Davies and 
Vaughan is ** You doubtless also maintain.” 
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‘This, as they affirm, is the origin and na- 
ture of justice: there is a mean or compromise 
between the best of all, which is to do and not 
to suffer injustice, and the worst of all, which 
is to suffer without the power of retaliation; 
and justice, being the mean between the two, 
is tolerated not as good, but as the lesser 
evil.”” And immediately afterwards it is said 
that men ‘are only diverted into the path of 
justice by the force of law.” * 

In this significant passage several 
things are to be noted. There is first a 
recognition of the fact, above indicated, 
that at an early stage the practice of jus- 
tice is initiated by the dread of retaliation, 
and the conviction, suggested by experi- 
ence, that it is on the whole the best to 
avoid aggression and to respect the limit 
which compromise implies; there is no 
recognition of intrinsic flagitiousness in 
aggression, but only ofits impolicy. Fur- 
ther, the limit to each man’s actions, de- 
scribed as “a mean or compromise,” and 
respect for which is called “the path of 
justice,” is said to be established only 
“by the force of law.” Law is not con- 
sidered as an expression of justice other- 
wise cognizable, but as itself the source 
of justice; and hence results the meaning 
of the preceding proposition, that it is 
just to obey the law. Thirdly, there is an 
implication that were it not for retaliation 
and legal penalties, the stronger might 
with propriety take advantage of the 
weaker. There is a half-expressed belief 
that superiority ought to have the advan- 
tages of superiority ; inequality occupiesa 
prominent place, while equality makes no 
definite appearance. 

The conception here indicated that jus- 
tice consists in legality, is, towards the 
close of Book IV., developed into the con- 
ception that justice consists “in each of 
the three classes doing the work of its 
own class:” carpenter, shoemaker, or 
what not, “doing each his own business, 
and not another’s ;” and all obeying the 
class whose business it is to rule.t Thus 


* Book IL., p. 229. 

+ On another page there is furnished a typical ex- 
ample of Socratic reasoning. It is held to be a just 
** principle that individuals are neither to take what is 
another’s, nor to be deprived of what is their own.’’ 
From this it is inferred that justice consists in * having 
and doing what is a man’s own;” and then comes the 
further inference that it is unjust for one man toassume 
another’s occupation, and “force his way”’ out of one 
class into another. Here, then, because a man’s own 
property and his own occupation are both called his 
own, the same conclusion is drawn concerning both. 
Two fallacies are involved: the one that a man can 
“*own”’ a trade in the same way that he owns a coat, 
and the other that because he may not be deprived of 
the coat he must be restricted to the trade. The Pla- 
tonic dialogues are everywhere vitiated by fallacies of 
this kind, caused by confounding words with things— 
unity of name with unity of nature. 
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the idea of justice is made to include the 
idea of inequality. Though there is some 
recognition of equality of positions and 
claims among members of the same class, 
yet the regulations respecting community 
of wives, etc., in the guardian-class, have 
for their avowed purpose to establish, 
even within that class, unequal privileges 
for the benefit of the superior. 

But now observe that while in the Greek 
conception of justice there predominates 
the idea of inequality, while the idea of 
equality is inconspicuous, the i i 
refers, not to the natural achievement of 
greater rewards by greater merits, but to 
the artificial apportionment of greater re- 
wards to greater merits. It is an inequal- 
ity mainly established by authority. The 
gradations in the civil organization are of 
the same nature as those in the military or- 
ganization. Regimentation pervades both, 
and the idea of justice is everywhere con- 
formed to the traits of the social structure, 

And this is the idea of justice proper to 
the militant type at large, as we are again 
shown throughout Europe in subsequent 
ages. It will suffice to point out that 
along with the different law-established 
positions and privileges of different ranks, 
there went gradations in the amounts paid 
in composition for crimes according to the 
rank of the injured. And how completely 
the idea of justice was determined by the 
idea of rightly existing inequality, is 
shown by the condemnation -of serfs who 
escaped into the towns and were said to 
have “unjustly” withdrawn themselves 
from the control of their lords. 

Thus, as might be expected, we find 
that while the struggle for existence be- 
tween societies is going on actively, rec- 
ognition of the primary factor in justice 
which is common to life at large, human 
and sub-human, is very imperfectly quali- 
fied by recognition of the secondary fac- 
tor. That which we may distinguish as 
the brute element in the conception is but 
little mitigated by the human element. 


All movements are rhythmical, and 
among others social movements, with their 
accompanying doctrines. After that con- 

eption of justice in which the idea of 
inequality unduly predominates, comes a 
conception in which the idea of equality 
unduly predominates. 

A recent example of such reactions is 
furnished by the ethical theory of Ben- 
tham. As is shown by the following ex- 
tract from Mr. Mill’s “ Utilitarianism” 
(p. 91), the idea of inequality here entirely 
disappears. 
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The Greatest-Happiness Principle is a mere 
form of words without rational signification, 
unless one person’s happiness, supposed equal 
in degree (with the proper allowance made for 
kind), is counted for exactly as much as an- 
other’s. Those conditions being supplied, 
Bentham’s dictum, ‘‘everybody to count for 
one, nobody for more than one,’’ might be 
written under the principle of utility as an ex- 
planatory commentary. 


Now though Bentham ridicules the tak- 
ing of justice as our guide, saying that 
while happiness is an end intelligible to 
all, justice is a relatively unintelligible end, 
yet he tacitly asserts that his principle: 
*“‘everybody to count for one, nobody for 
more than one,” is just; since, otherwise, 
he would be obliged to admit that it is un- 
just, and we may not suppose he would do 
so. Hence the implication of his doctrine 
is that justice means an equal apportion- 
ment of the benefits, material and imma- 
terial, which men’s activities bring. There 
is no recognition of inequalities in men’s 
shares of happiness, consequent on ine- 
qualities of their faculties or characters. 

This is the theory which communism 
would reduce to practice. From one who 
knows him, I learn that Prince Krapotkin 
blames the English socialists because they 
do not propose to act out the rule popularly 
worded as “share and share alike.” Ina 


recent periodical, M. de Laveleye summed 
up the communistic principle as being 
“ that the individual works for the profit 
of the State, to which he hands over the 
produce of his labor for equal division 


among all.” In the communistic Utopia 
described in Mr. Bellamy’s “ Looking 
Backward,” it is held that each “shall 
make the same effort,” and that if by.the 
same efforts, bodily or mentally, one pro- 
duces twice as much as another, he is not 
to be advantaged by the difference. At 
the same time the intellectually or physi- 
cally feeble are to be quite as well off as 
others; the assertion being that the exist- 
ing régime is one of “ robbing the incapable 
class of their plain right in leaving them 
unprovided for.” 

The principle of inequality is thus de- 
nied absolutely. It is assumed to be unjust 
that superiority of nature shall bring 
superiority of results, or, at any rate, su- 
periority of materia! results; and as no 
distinction appears to be made in respect 
either of physical qualities or intellectual 
qualities or moral qualities, the implica- 
tion is not only that strong and weak shall 
fare alike, but that foolish and wise, 
worthy and unworthy, mean and noble, 
shall do the same. For if, according to 
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this conception of justice, defects of na- 
ture, physical or intellectual, ought not to 
count, neither ought moral defects, since 
they are one and all primarily inherited. 

And here, too, we have a deliberate abo- 
lition of that cardinal distinction between 
the ethics of the family and the ethics of 
the State emphasized at the outset; an 
abolition which must eventuate in deca 
and disappearance of the species or vari- 
ety in which it takes place. 


After contemplation of these divergent 
conceptions of justice, in which the ideas 
of inequality and equality almost or quite 
exclude one another, we are prepared for 
framing a true conception of justice. 

In other fields of thought it has fallen 
to my lot to show that the right view is 
obtained by co-ordinating the antagonist 
wrong views. Thus, the association theory 
of intellect is harmonized with the trans- 
cendentai theory on perceiving that when, 
to the effects of individual experiences 
are added the inherited effects of experi- 
ences received by all ancestors, the two 
views become one. So, too, when the 
moulding of feelings into harmony with 
requirements, generation after generation, 
is recognized as causing an adapted moral 
nature, there results a reconciliation of the 
expediency theory of morals with the in- 
tuitional theory. And here we see that 
the like occurs with this more special 
component of ethics now before us. 

For if each of these opposite conceptions 
of justice is accepted as true in part, and 
then supplemented by the other, there re- 
sults that conception of justice which 
arises on contemplating the laws of life as 
carried on in the social state. The equal- 
ity concerns the mutually limited spheres 
of action which must be maintained if as- 
sociated men are to co-operate harmoni- 
ously. The inequality concerns the results 
which each may achieve by carrying on 
his actions within the implied limits. No 
incongruity exists when the ideas of equal- 
ity and inequality are applied the one to 
the bounds and the other to the benefits. 
Contrariwise, the two may be, and must 
be, simultaneously asserted. 

Other injunctions which ethics has to 
utter do not here concern us. There are 
the self-imposed requirements and limita- 
tions of private conduct, forming that 
large division of ethics treated of in Part 
III.; and there are the demands and req 
straints included under negative and pos- 
itive beneficence, to be hereafter treated 
of, which are at once self-imposed and in 
a measure imposed by public opinion. But 
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here we have to do only with those claims 
and those limits which have to be main- 
tained as conditions to harmonious co- 
operation, and which alone are to be 
enforced by the society in its corporate 
capacity. 


Any considerable acceptance of so defi- 
nite an idea of justice is not to be expected. 
It is an idea appropriate to an ultimate 
state, and can be but partially recognized 
during transitional states; for the pre- 
vailing ideas must, on the average, be 
congruous with existing institutions and 
activities. 

The two essentially different types of 
social organization, militant and indus- 
trial, based respectively on status and on 
contract, have, as we have above seen, 
feelings and beliefs severally adjusted to 
them; and the mixed feelings and beliefs 
appropriate to intermediate types, have 
continually to change according to the ra- 
tio between the one and the other. As I 
have elsewhere shown,* during the thirty 
—or rather forty — years’ peace, and con- 
sequent weakening of the militant organi- 
zation, the idea of justice became clearer ; 
coercive regulations were relaxed, and 
each man left more free to make the best of 
himself. But since then, the re-develop- 
ment.of militancy has caused reversal ot 
these changes; and along with nominal 
increases of freedom, actual diminutions 
of freedom have resulted from multiplied 
regulations and exactions. The spirit of 
regimentation proper to the militant type, 
has been spreading throughout the admin- 
istration of civil life. An army of workers 
with ,appointed tasks and apportioned 
shares of products, which socialism, know- 
ingly or unknowingly, aims at, shows in 
civil'life the same characters as an army 
of soldiers with prescribed duties and fixed 
rations shows in military life; and every 
further act of parliament which takes from 
the individual, money for public purposes 
and gives him public benefits, tends more 
and more to assimilate the two. Germany 
best shows this kinship. There, where 
militancy is most pronounced, and where 
the regulation of citizens is most elaborate, 
socialism is most highly developed ; and 
from the head of the German military sys- 
tem has now come the proposal of regi- 
mental regulations for the working classes 
throughout Europe. 

Sympathy which, a generation ago, was 
taking the shape of justice, is relapsing 


* Principles of Sociology, §§ 266-7; Political Insti- 
tutions, §§ 573-4 and 559. 
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into the shape of generosity ; and the gen- 
erosity is exercised by inflicting injustice. 
Daily legislation betrays little anxiety 
that each shall have that which belongs to. 
him, but great anxiety that he shall have 
that which belongs to somebody else. For 
while no energy is expended in so reform- 
ing our judicial administration that every 
one may obtain and enjoy all he has earned,, 
great energy is shown in providing for him 
and others benefits which they have not 
earned. Along with that miserable Zazssez- 
faire which calmly looks on while men 
ruin themselves in trying to enforce by 
law their equitable claims, there goes ac- 
tivity in supplying them, at other men’s 
cost, with gratzs novel-reading ! 

Evidently, then, amid this chaos of 
opinions the true idea of justice can be but 
very partially recognized. The workman 
who, in pursuance of it, insists on his right 
of making his own contract with an em- 
ployer, will continue to be called a “ black- 
leg;” and the writer who opposes the 
practice of forcibly taking A’s property 
for B’s benefit will be classed as an “a 
priori bigot.” 


From Murray’s Magazine. 
MARCIA. 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 
AUTHOR OF “* THIRLBY HALL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE APPROACH OF THE INEVITABLE, 


AMONGST the various accomplishments 
which Willie Brett had acquired — for he 
was a steady and painstaking lad — that 


of sailing a boat was not one. However, 
anybody can run before the wind, and the 
light north-westerly breeze which took 
him and his mother out of Lynmouth har- 
bor served them very well for a couple of 
hours, by the end of which time they had 
progressed for a considerable distance 
down the coast. Marcia was as happy as 
a child, and when she was happy her con- 
versation was apt to be as spontaneous 
and unthinking as that of children gener- 
ally is and always ought to be. She was 
a good deal more childish than her son, 
who listened to what she had to say with 
curiosity and with some sadness. In cer- 
tain ways he was wise beyond his years, 
in others he was not; so that, although he 
was quite aware that his father and mother 
did not get on well together, he failed to: 
draw the deductions which more experi- 





enced persons might have drawn from the 
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circumstance that the latter did not dis- 
uise the melancholy fact, whereas the 
ormer never alluded to it. 

“ When you are grown up,” Marcia was 
. saying, “ we will travel about together and 
amuse ourselves. I want to see Russia 
and Greece and Egypt and heaps of 
places ; but it would be no fun to go there 
with your father, who would be bored to 
death the whole time. I often wonder 
what made me marry your father!” 

** Would you rather have married some- 
body else? ” asked Willie, after a moment 
or two of grave reflection. 

Marcia laughed. “Oh, I don’t know. 
No; nobody in particular. But girls are 
such idiots — worse even than men, which 
is saying something. I suppose I thought 
it was rather a feather in my cap to have 
captured an admirer whom nobody else 
could capture ; I didn’t ask myself whether 
he was worth capturing. How horrified 
your Aunt Caroline would be if she could 
hear me talking to you in this way!” she 
added presently. “I dare say it is very 
wrong of me; only I can’t help it. I am 


not going to be a humbug with you, what- 
ever I may be with the rest of the world.” 

No wonder the boy loved her all the 
more for her frankness, and no wonder he 
came to the conclusion that his father was 
wholly and solely to blame for an estrange- 


ment which seemed to him to be deplora- 
ble. It was an impression which never 
became quite obliterated, and, although in 
after years his reason sometimes convicted 
him of injustice, his heart always remained 
on the side of the affectionate, impulsive, 
selfish woman for whom his sentiments 
were fraternal rather than filial Even 
now he thought it right to pave the way for 
a possible disappointment by reminding 
her that when he was grown up his time 
would not be hisown. He was going to 
be a soldier, he informed her, and the 
movements of soldiers were, of course, a 
good deal hampered by the claims of their 
queen and their country. “ But when I 
get leave we'll go off on the spree, some- 
where,” he added encouragingly. 

“I wish you were not going to be in any 
profession!” sighed the foolish Marcia. 
“It is having a profession that makes 
men so hard-hearted. They know that, 
whatever happens, they have that to fall 
back upon, whereas we have nothing. 
However, we needn’t bother ourselves 
about the future yet; it is still a long way 
off, thank Heaven!” 

And indeed the present soon became 
sufficiently interesting to engage all their 
attention; for the wind, after dropping, 
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veered a point or two to the east of north 
and freshened considerably; insomuch 
that the stolid, somnolent boatman who 
had accompanied them expressed doubts. 
about their getting back into harbor by 
sunset. They had sailed and drifted a 
long way down channel by this time, and 
Willie’s nautical capacities were hardly 
equal to making the most that could be- 
made out of a dead foul breeze. Moreover,. 
a lumpy sea was getting up which neither~ 
he nor his mother altogether relished. 

They both behaved as well as people 
who are going to be seasick can be ex-. 
pected to behave. They did not say 
much ; from time to time they exchanged 
glances which were at first interrogative, 
then despairing; finally the proprietor of 
the craft took the tiller, and they sank into 
that state of total indifference and degra- 
dation at which few of us are entitled to 
sneer. For how long they underwent the 
misery of beating towards their destina- 
tion and receiving occasional drenching: 
showers of spray they neither knew nor 
cared, Naturally it seemed like a lifetime, 
and not less naturally they remained en-- 
tirely oblivious of Mr. Brett and the anx-- 
iety from which he might be supposed to. 
be suffering by reason of their protracted 
absence. But when at length they reached 
Lynmouth in the twilight there was Mr. 
Brett, waiting for them on the landing- 
steps, and, notwithstanding their forlorn 
and draggled appearance, it was little 
enough sympathy that he had at their ser- 
vice. 

“Dinner was ready more than an hour 
ago,” was his greeting, spoken in a very 
harsh tone of voice. ‘“ Really, Marcia, 
this kind of thing must not occur again. 
I thought you must have been drowned.” 

“We have been much worse than 
drowned,” returned Marcia dolefully ; “ we 
have died a hundred deaths! As for its 
occurring again, you may make your mind 
easy about that; I have had enough of 
boating to last me to my dying day. Now, 
if you want to scold, Eustace, you can 
scold; but you may just as well spare 
yourself the trouble, for we are absolutely 
callous. We don’t want any dinner; we 
don’t care whether you are hungry or not ;: 
we don’t care a penny about anybody or 
anything in the wide world.” 

Mr. Brett was very cross, and would 
have liked to relieve his feelings by scold- 
ing the delinquents a little ; but, under the 
circumstances, he could only hold his 
peace, and they all walked up the hill to 
Lynton in solemn silence. As, however, 
his wife, in spite of what she had said, 
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proved able to eat a tolerably good dinner, 
he thought that, after Willie had gone to 
bed, he might without brutality give utter- 
ance to certain reflections over which he 
had been brooding throughout the day. 

“I confess that your conduct to-day 
seems to me to have been alittle inconsid- 
erate, Marcia,” he began; “but I won’t 
dwell on that; you would, of course, only 
point out to me that you have no control 
over the elements. Still, I should like to 
ask you just this: What object can you 
possibly have in thwarting me when I try 
as well as I can to gain some share of our 
boy’s affections? I know well enough — 
and so do you—that the utmost I can 
hope to obtain is a very small share of 
them. Why should you grudge me that? 
Seriously, do you think that our life, which 
is already so pleasant, will be made pleas- 
anter when you have broken the one link 
which still binds you and me together?” 

“Oh, you consider, then, that Willie is 
the only link which still binds us to- 
gether? Itis candid of you to say so, at 
all events, and, after such a polite speech 
as that, I wouldn’t for the world try to 
snap it. At the same time, I don’t see 
why I should be accused of such sinister 
designs because I took Willie out in a 
boat with me for once. Didn’t you take 
him out hunting the other day ?” 


“Yes; and for that reason you pre- 
vented my taking him again. We will not 


exchange recriminations, nor, I think, 
would there be much use in affecting to 
ignore the obvious truth — which is, that 
we have next to nothing in common, This 
may be my fault, or it may be yours, or 
there may be faults on both sides; we 
need not discuss a question to which no 
satisfactory answer is likely to be found. 
But you might answer the question which 
I have just put to you. Is it worth your 
while to poison the boy’s mind against 
me for the sake of making my life a little 
more wretched than it is?” 

If there was anything pathetic in this 
‘appeal, Marcia failed to detect the pa- 
thos ; she was only irritated and angered 
by reproaches which seemed to her quite 
undeserved. ‘You don’t really believe 
that 1 have poisoned Willie’s mind against 
you, Eustace,” she returned, “and you 
don’t really care whether he is fond of 
you or not. I can’t help your life being 
wretched; it is you yourself who have 
chosen to make it so, and I suppose what 
you mean is, that you would like to make 
mine wretched too. Well, it isn’t partic- 
ularly happy, I must admit. Every word 





have said to you, and with a good deal 
more justice. I have never attempted to 
tiwart you in any way; but of late you 
have done all in your power to thwart me, 
and I can’t imagine any other cause for 
this sudden anxiety of yours to make 
friends with Willie.” 

Mr. Brett made a gesture of impatience 
and weariness. ‘“ Well, well,” said he; 
“we will drop the subject. I wish you 
were less perverse, Marcia; but I will 
make no more efforts to overcome your 
perversity. I shall, however, make some 
efforts to be more successful as a father 
than I have been as a husband.” 

The poor man’s chance of success in 
either character was but small, Heaven 
having denied him the gift of sympathy ; 
but after this he took great pains to give 
Willie pleasure. He felt bound to keep 
his word and eschew hunting ; but the boy 
and he had some long rides together, 
which both of them enjoyed, and in the 
course of which they became a shade 
more intimate than they had previously 
been. He was quite right in believing 
that Marcia grudged him even this mod- 
est victory; her restless jealousy was for- 
ever upon the alert; there was a perpet- 
ual rivalry and antagonism between her 
and her husband; nor did she breathe 
freely until the latter, after a holiday 
which had lasted barely a month, returned 
to London, leaving her in sole charge of 
the subject of their contention. 

A brief period of happiness followed ; 
but this was clouded towards its close by 
the shadow of the imminent parting. “I 
shall miss you a thousand times more than 
you will miss me, Willie,” sighed Marcia, 
when the day appointed for the reassem- 
bling of the Farnborough school came; 
and she was glad to see how serious and 
sorrowful he looked as he replied, — 

“Oh, no, you won’t. You are going to 
stay with your friends and have lots of 
fun; I haven’t anything to look forward 
to, except football and the Christmas hol- 
idays.” 

Well, it was doubtful whether much fun 
was in store for her; but as was always 
the case at that time of year, she had re- 
ceived invitations from many country 
houses, and of course she could neither 
join Mr. Brett in London nor remain at 
Lynton all by herself. Her first move was 
into Wiltshire, where she formed one of a 
large party and encountered numerous 
London acquaintances who were delighted 
tosee her. From thence she went on to 
Dorsetshire, Hampshire, and Kent, meet- 


that you have been saying to me | might | ing everywhere with a warm welcome ; for 
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she was popular, by reason not only of 
her beauty but of her admirable social 
qualities, and, since popularity was as 
the breath of her nostrils to her, she 
could not feel very low spirited, notwith- 
standing the good reasons which she con- 
ceived that she had for being so. One 
of these undoubtedly was that in the 
course of her peregrinations she heard 
nothing at all about Archdale. She had 
more than half expected that he would 
take the trouble to find out what her 
movements were likely to be, and would 
have made his own coincide with them, 
and she felt it as something of a slight 
that he had neglected to do this. Had he 
put in an appearance at any of the houses 
where she was visiting, she would in all 
probability have given him to understand 
that she was annoyed with him for pursu- 
ing her; but, as he did not, she thought a 
good deal more about him than she would 
otherwise have done, and allowed herself 
some bitter mental strictures upon the in- 
stability of men’s friendship. Moreover, 
she experienced a great longing to tell 
some sympathizing person how very un- 
kind Eustace had been to her throughout 
the summer. She had an uneasy desire 


to hear Eustace condemned and her own 
opinion of him confirmed; for the truth 
was that her opinion of him—or at least 


what she imagined to be her opinion — 
had changed very much for the worse of 
late. If she had never loved him, she had 
not hitherto disliked him; but now she 
occasionally felt something very like ha- 
tred for the cold, dispassionate man who 
had weighed her in the balance and found 
her wanting, and who, as she was per- 
suaded, would be only too thankful to get 
rid of her, if such a proceeding could be 
made to accord with his pharisaical notions 
of morality. She herself, being by no 
means pharisaical, often wished that an 
amicable separation could be arranged. 
By his own confession, Willie was their 
sole remaining bond of union, and although 
he had deprecated the severing of that 
bond, she was very sure that his wish to 
maintain it arose from no sentiment of 
natural affection. There were moments 
when she felt as if it would be almost im- 
possible for her to continue living with 
Eustace. Yet he had not altered; his vir- 
tues and his failings were just what they 
had been from the first. 

She put off her return home from week 
to week ; but at last she could postpone it 
no longer, and early in November she ar- 
rived in Cornwall Terrace to find her hus- 
band looking a little older, a little more 
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tired, and a little more cross tian he had 
done in the summer. 

“ Now that you have arrived, Marcia,” 
was his greeting, “I trust that I shall 
sometimes be provided with a dinner 
which I caneat. As you know, I am easily 
satisfied ; but the food which has been set 
before me lately has been simply unfit for 
human consumption, and no attention 
whatsoever has been vouchsafed to my 
remonstrances.” 

Marcia shrugged her shoulders. “ Why 
didn’t you dismiss the cook, then?” she 
asked. That a good wife is before all 
things and above all things a good house- 
keeper was a view which he had frequently 
expressed and with which she had never 
agreed; but she had not at any previous 
time gone so far as to stigmatize it in- 
wardly as a barbarous and revolting view. 
At that season of the year she had com- 
paratively few friends in London and 
dined at home on most nights in the week, 
so that she could judge for herself of the 
cook’s performances as well as listen to 
her husband’s comments upon them. Very 
terrible those /é¢e-d-téte dinners were to 
her. Mr. Brett, who was engaged in writ- 
ing a pamphlet upon some abstruse point 
of law which seemed to occupy all his 
thoughts, seldom spoke, and did not al- 
ways remember to answer when he was 
spoken to. The only comfort was, that 
as soon as dinner was over he betook him- 
self to his study and was no more seen. 
It was better that he should do that than 
that he should sit gloomily in the drawing- 
room without opening his lips; still, it 
was not very amusing to be left entirely 
alone, and Marcia naturally wished that 
she could think of somebody sufficiently 
interesting to be asked to come and relieve 
her solitude occasionally. 

One afternoon, she was wandering 
through a picture-gallery in Bond Street 
when she caught sight of a friend whom 
she was so pleased to recognize, that she 
quite forgot certain reasons which she had 
for being offended with him. 

“Please don’t cut me, Mr. Archdale,” 
said she, laughing; “I really can’t afford 
to be cut by the only acquaintance whom 
I have come across for three days.” 

The young man started and took off his 
hat, coloring slightly. For a moment he 
looked quite shy, but quickly recovered 
himself and seemed to be as delighted to 
see Mrs. Brett as he declared that he was. 
“| had no idea you were in London,” he 
added. 

“Where else should I be?” she asked. . 
“ Don’t you know that I live here?” 
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“Oh, yes, and so do I, for the matter of 
that. But it is my privilege to be often 
absent from home, and I fancied that it 
was yours too.” 

“T only wish it were! I have been pay- 
ing a few visits during the autumn, but I 
have come to the end of them now, and I 
have a long period of domestic felicity to 
look forward to. And what have you been 
doing all this time?” 

They sat down and he gave an account 
of himself. He had spent part of the 
summer in Belgium and Holland; then he 
had been at Wetherby, “working like a 
horse,” and now he proposed to be more 
or less in London, for a good many months 
to come. “And you?” he inquired. 
“ Have you been having a pretty good time 
of it? How did you like Lynton?” 

Marcia madea grimace. “ Lynton was 
well enough, though I didn’t have a par- 
ticularly good time of it even there; but, 
since my boy went back to school, I have 
been chiefly occupied in counting the days 
to Christmas. Christmas is still a long 
way off,” she added, with a sigh. How- 
ever, now that you are here, perhaps you 
will look in upon me every now and then 
and cheer me up.” 

“ Of course I should like nothing better 
than to call upon you, Mrs. Brett — if I 


may,” answered Archdale, somewhat hes- 
itatingly. 

It may seem improbable, but it is never- 
theless true, that up to that moment Mar- 
cia had not given a thought to the circum- 
stances under which she had last seen her 


interlocutor. When these were recalled 
to her memory by his questioning glance, 
she was momentarily embarrassed; but 
she said, with a laugh, “ You may and you 
must. That is, if you care at all about 
retaining my friendship. I couldn’t prom- 
ise you a very hearty welcome from Mr. 
Brett; but Mr, Brett only comes home in 
time to dress for dinner, and perhaps you 
are not overwhelmingly anxious to see 
him.” 

Afterwards she remembered this speech, 
and wondered how she could have said 
anything so liable to misconstruction ; but 
Archdale seemed to take it quite as a mat- 
ter of course. 

“I'll take care to be out of the house be- 
fore the dressing-bell rings,” was his reply. 
“T shall turn up about five o’clock to-mor- 
row, and I’m afraid, if I consult my own 
inclinations, I shall turn up at that hour 
on most days of the week. You will have 
to give me a hint when you have had 
enough of me.” 


Marcia nodded and smiled. “ That is 
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a woman’s privilege,” she observed, 
“ However, you are still better off than we 
are; because, when you are tired of us, 
you can simply drop us, without being 
reduced to the painful necessity of hinting 
as much. I must go now. Till to-mor- 
row, then.” 

So she departed, leaving behind hera 
man who — perhaps for the first time in 
his life— was troubled by conscientious 
scruples. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A CHOICE OF EVILS. 


It has already been mentioned that 
Archdale possessed as an intimate friend 
one Mr. Alfred Drake, who occasionally 
did him the honor to borrow a little money 
of him, and sometimes (after a prosperous 
week at Newmarket or a night of luck at 
a certain club) even went so far as to repay 
the amount. Now it so chanced that on 
the morning after Archdale’s meeting with 
Marcia Brett, Mr. Drake looked in upon 
his friend, whom he found in a somewhat 
absent and dejected frame of mind; and, 
judging of these symptoms by the light of 
previous experience, he soon inquired, — 

“Well, what’s the matter now? Has 
she thrown you over? Or has the hus- 
band kicked you down-stairs ?” 

ad really don’t know who you are talk- 
ing about,” answered Archdale. 

“Nor do I, my dear fellow, and I 
wouldn’t for the world be so indiscreet as 
to ask her name. I suppose it is one of 
them, though.” 

Archdale, who thought highly of Mr. 
Drake’s shrewdness and common sense, 
not unfrequently asked that gentleman’s 
advice, which of course was quite another 
thing from taking it. He thought he 
would ask Drake’s advice now. 

“ The truth is,” said he, “that I am in 
rather a fix. At least, I’m afraid I am in 
some danger of getting into a fix. I told 
you some months ago about Mrs. Brett, 
you know. Well, in the beginning of the 
summer I met her at Wetherby, where 
she was staying, and where, as I think I 
must have mentioned to you, I had a com- 
mission to execute. I didn’t see very 
much of her; but one evening we went 
out for a walk after dinner, and unluckily 
we missed our way, and came back rather 
late. So then there was a—I don’t ex- 
actly know what to call it.” 

Mr. Drake had lighted a cigar and had 
selected the most comfortable chair that 
he could find. “ Ashindy?” he suggested 
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“Oh, no; nothing of the sort. But 


Lady Wetherby got up on her hind legs, 
and said that sort of thing wouldn’t do, 
and she must request me to go away and 
stay away until Mrs. Brett had left. 


Sol 


“So I should imagine. People gen- 
erally do go away when they are turned 
out of the house.” 

“Well, of course. But the fact is I 
couldn’t help feeling that Lady Wetherby 
was right. It seems that old Brett was 
getting jealous, and — and he’s a horrid old 
brute, and of course she must hate him.” 

Archdale paused, and Mr. Drake, for 
some reason or other, laughed. 

“ Now I want you to understand just 
this,” resumed the former presentiy : “ no- 
body could have behaved better than I 
have about it. I saw that I ought to make 
myself scarce, and I did. I haven’t writ- 
ten to her, I haven’t attempted to see her 
or find out where she was,—though I 
don’t mind telling you that I have been 
simply dying for news of her all this time, 
— it wasn’t any fault of mine that I came 
across her yesterday at a picture-gallery, 
and that she asked me to go and see her. 
Now, what is one to do in such a case as 
that?” 

“ Oh, I know what you'll do,” answered 
Drake unhesitatingly; “you'll go and see 
her. You'll be a fool for your pains; but 
I dare say you know that as well as I do. 
Nothing that 1 can say will prevent your 
going; but one precaution I do beg of 
you to take, otherwise there’s no knowing 
what trouble you may not get into; don’t 
make any mystery of your visit. If I were 
in your place, I should leave a card for the 
husband.” 

“ 1 don’t think you quite understand my 
difficulty ; I was thinking of her, not of any 
possible future discomfort to myself. My 
feeling is that, for her sake, it might per- 
haps be better that we should not meet 
just at present. And yet 4 

“Oh, I see!” said Drake, laughing ; 
“these are the penalties that one has to 
pay for being so irresistible. Well, you 
are merciful, my dear boy, if you aren’t 
over and above modest, and these scru- 
ples are most creditable to you, I’m sure. 
Only, as there isn’t the very slightest 
chance of your acting upon them, I don’t 
know that they will be of much practical 
use to you or Mrs. Brett or anybody else.” 

“IT suppose that means that if you were 
in my place you would call.” 

“‘] think I told you what I should do if 
I were in your place. I should call — and 
I should leave a card for Mr. Brett.” 
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That was enough for Archdale. He 
called at Cornwall Terrace the same after- 
noon, and if he did not leave a card for 
Mr. Brett he only refrained from doing so 
in obedience to a hint which he could not 
disregard. 

“T shall not tell my husband that you 
have been here,” Marcia informed him 
laughingly. ‘My husband, I am afraid, 
is not precisely devoted to you, and per- 
haps it would be hardly worth while to let 
him know that you are in London.” 

The speech, though doubtless unwise, 
was scarcely unpardonable. Archdale ac- 
cepted it as merely an additional proof of 
Mrs. Brett’s candor and innocence; and, 
notwithstanding his disinclination to in- 
volve himself in what to many persons 
might wear the appearance of a perilous 
intrigue, he repeated his visit the next 
day, and the day after that, and every day. 
Marcia made no secret of the pleasure 
that it gave her to see him. Sometimes 
during the preceding season she had 
thought him a little bit wanting in deli- 
cacy, perhaps a shade vulgar; but she did 
not think him so now. He seemed to 
have a perfect understanding of her situa- 
tion and her trials; she could see that he 
was very sorry for her, although he re- 
frained from saying as much in plain 
words, and, if she could see a little more 
than that, how was the poor fellow to help 
himself? There are certain emotions 
which it is really impossible to conceal, 
and the utmost that can be required of 
any frail mortal is that he should keep 
silence with reference to them. 

Archdale kept silence with his tongue 
and only spoke with his eyes; so that 
Marcia was almost as sorry for him as she 
was for herself, or as he was for her. 
Perhaps, too, she rather enjoyed the 
quasi-clandestine character of their inter- 
views, which invested them with some- 
thing of the glamor of romance. 

“ T often wish I were dead!” she sighed 
one afternoon, when he was sitting, as 
usual, beside her tea-table. “I have made 
an utter fiasco of my life, and Providence 
doesn’t allow us a chance of profiting by 
our experience. It would have been a 
great deal better never to have been born 
than to be as discontented as I am.” 

“TI wish ”— began Archdale, and then 
stopped short. 

“Well?” said Marcia interrogatively. 

“Oh, I was going to say a very shock- 
ing thing ; I was going to say that I wished 
Mr. Brett had never been born. But per- 
haps, after all, that is wishing him no evil, 
and perhaps it isn’t wishing myself any 
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good. I suppose, if you hadn’t married 
him, you would have married some other 
brute,” 

This, of course, was tantamount to a 
declaration; but Marcia was accustomed 
to such innuendoes and was not embar- 
rassed by them. “Do you think I have 
an unconquerable predilection for brutes, 
then?” she asked smilingly. 

‘“*No; I only meant to say that you 
would have married somebody whom I 
should have considered a brute. All men 
are more or less of brutes, I’m afraid, and 
certainly no man is good enough to be 
your husband, Mrs. Brett.” 

To some people sweet things are poison, 
while others, of more robust constitution, 
swallow them and enjoy them and appear 
to thrive upon them. Marcia, who be- 
longed to the latter class, was not repelled 
by the above somewhat sweeping asser- 
tion and was about to make an appropriate 
rejoinder, when the door was suddenly 
thrown open and Lady Brett was an- 
nounced. 

The virtuous Caroline sailed up the 
room, holding out both her hands, as her 
habit was. It was also a habit of hers to 
kiss her sister-in-law, who did not like that 
ceremony, but submitted to it and wiped 
away the traces with her pocket-handker- 
chief on the earliest opportunity. Arch- 


dale, looking on, thought to himself that 
he would pay a good round sum to be ex- 
cused from kissing Lady Brett; but he 
was in no danger of being placed in any 
such dilemma, and the very cold bow with 
which his presence was acknowledged 
was a sufficient indication of her ladyship’s 


sentiments with regard tohim. However, 
in order to remove any possible doubt that 
might exist upon the point, Caroline has- 
tened to say, — 

“ My dear Marcia, I am only in London 
for a few days, and I am most anxious to 
hear all your news. Especially about poor 
Eustace, who, I am afraid, is very little 
the better for his short holiday. I hoped 
that I should find you —disengaged.” 

“T’ll go away,” said Archdale, getting 
up and laughing. 

But Marcia motioned to him to resume 
his seat and answered : “ Please don’t; we 
are not going to talk secrets. Indeed, I 
don’t think I have any news, secret or 
otherwise, to give you, Caroline,” she 
added. “Eustace, to the best of my be- 
lief, is neither better nor worse than he 
was before we went to Lynton. He wasn’t 
ill then, and he isn’t ill now.” 

Lady Brett shook her head, smiled sadly, 
and sighed. ‘“ Eustace never complains,” 
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she observed ; “but ome~cannot look at 
him without seeing that he often suffers. 
Invalids learn to detect symptoms which I 
dare say are not noticed by people in ro- 
bust health.” 

“ But surely,” exclaimed Marcia, “you 
don’t call yourself an invalid! I am thank- 
ful to say that I am perfectly healthy, but 
I can’t flatter myself that I look as strong 
as you do.” 

A more dire affront could not have been 
uttered, and of that Marcia was perfectly 
well aware. The fact was, that Lady 
Brett had declared war by ostentatiously 
turning her shoulder towards Archdale, 
and when once war has been declared it 
is doubtless best to assume the offensive. 

“It is kind of you to say that, dear,” 
returned Caroline sweetly; “only of 
course you cannot be sincere. The doctor 
was quite shocked when he saw me yes- 
terday, though nobody knows better than 
he what a wretched state of health I am 
in. However, I am so far like Eustace 
that I try to avoid egotism, and I have 
no doubt that, so long as we can manage 
to get through our daily duties, healthy 
people will give us credit for being as 
strong as they are. You have good ac- 
counts of Willie, I hope?” 

She remained for about half an hour, 
being evidertly determined to outstay 
Archdale, who was equally determined 
not to be outstayed, and affecting not to 
notice the efforts which -Marcia made 
from time to time to draw him into the 
conversation. When at length she was 
compelled to take her leave, and when he 
politely held the door open for her, she 
favored him with another distant salute, 
but ignored his outstretched hand. 

“Do you know what that woman will 
do?” asked Marcia, as soon as Lady 
Brett was out of the room. “She will 
feel it her duty to tell Eustace that I see 
far too much of you, and that you ought 
not to be admitted during his absence.” 

“Oh, I hope she won't be so ill-natured 
as that,” answered Archdale, who, never- 
theless, had an uncomfortable conviction 
that she would. 

“Caroline,” answered Marcia, “is ill- 
natured enough for anything, and she 
hates me so cordially that if she couldn’t 
find anything true to say against me, she 
would certainly invent something false. 
But really I don’t care, if you don’t.” 

Lady Brett was too good a Christian to 
hate anybody; what she hated was, of 
course, the sin, not the sinner. Still, sin- 
ners must occasionally be made to suffer 
for their sins, and, as Marcia had rightly 
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divined, she felt it to be an imperative 
duty to warn Eustace that his domestic 
happiness was being trifled with. The 
letter to that effect which she had begun 
to compose on her way dowr-stairs was, 
however, not despatched ; for just as she 
reached the hall door whom should she en- 
counter but Eustace himself, who at that 
moment was in the act of letting himself 
in with his latch-key. 

She greeted him effusively, drew him 
into his study, and administered her little 
dose of poison in a most affectionate and 
considerate way. She was sure he would 
believe her when she said that nothing 
was further from her mind than a desire 
to make mischief; yet she could not think 
that his sanction had been given to the 
very intimate footing upon which Mr. 
Archdale stood with “ poor dear Marcia.” 
Poor dear Marcia might see nothing wrong 
in what she was doing—very likely she 
did not—but it was not to be expected 
that she would escape the condemnation 
of acensorious world, while there could, 
unhappily, be very little doubt about the 
interpretation which would be placed upon 
her behavior by a man of Mr. Archdale’s 
character. 

“* And he is here every day ; I ascertained 
that from— from what was said in my 
presence,” continued Lady Brett, who 
shrank from confessing that she had 
stooped to make inquiries of the butler. 
“I do hope you will be firm, dear Eustace, 
and puta stop tothis at once. It will be 
a trial for you to speak to Marcia about 
it, I know; but sooner or later you will be 
compelled to speak, and nothing is gained 
by putting off the evil day.” 

Very brief and very chilling were the 
replies which Mr. Brett vouchsafed to his 
sister-in-law; yet, such as they were, they 
convinced her that she had alarmed him. 
“So he didn’t know that that man was in 
the habit of drinking tea at his house 
every day,” she thought, as she drove 
away. “I was sure he didn’t!” 

Mr. Brett had been ignorant, not only 
of that, but of the fact that Archdale was 
in London, and it was not an agreeable re- 
flection to him that his wife had deceived 
him in the matter. He walked slowly up- 
Stairs, wondering what he ought to do or 
say, and disliking intensely the situation 
into which he had been forced by circum- 
stances. From such situations few men 
can extricate themselves with dignity, and 
fewer still with any approach to triumph. 
The majority, it would appear, close their 
eyes or turn their backs and hope for the 
best. But Mr. Brett, who did not belong 
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to the majority, was neither a coward nor 
ahumbug. His unswerving custom was 
to act according to his lights and obey the 
voice of his conscience; it was certain 
that he would always do what he deemed 
to be right, and scarcely less certain that 
he would always do it in the wrong way. 

His face was very stern and his manner 
more repellent than usual when he entered 
the drawing-room and held out his thin, 
cold hand to the artist. “ Howdo you do, 
Mr. Archdale?” said he. “I hear that 
you have already done us the honor to call 
more than once. I should of course have 
returned your visits if I had been told of 
them. Please accept my apologies.” 

He was painfully conscious of being 
ridiculous; but he did not see how that 
could be helped. It was essential —or at 
any rate he thought so—that Arckdale 
should be snubbed and that Marcia should 
be put to confusion ; as for himself, it was 
to be presumed that they both despised 
him already; so that it did not greatly 
signify what sort of figure he might cut 
in their opinion. He was so far successful 
that Marcia was visibly confused ; but to 
snub Archdale was no such easy matter. 

“I believe,” replied the latter tranquilly, 
“that it is I who owe you an apology, Mr. 
Brett. I ought to have dropped a card 
upon the hall table as I went out; but I 
quite forgot to do it, and I never dreamt 
of expecting a busy man like you to call 
upon me. Not that I shouldn’t be charmed 
to see you if you cared to look in at my 
studio any day. It is rather empty just 
at present, I am sorry to say; still { have 
one or two completed pictures to exhibit, 
and I should be glad to hear your criti- 
cisms upon them.” ‘ 

“T am not qualified to criticise pic- 
tures,” answered Mr. Brett curtly. 

He remained standing; so that Arch- 
dale, who had risen to shake hands with 
him, could not very well sit down again. 
There was an awkward moment of silence, 
which Marcia terminated by remarking, — 

“ Caroline has been here. She came to 
inquire after your health, and seemed to 
think me very heartless when I told her 
that, so far as I knew, there was nothing 
the matter with you. Perhaps you met 
her as you came in?” 

“Yes—I met her as I came in,” an- 
swered Mr. Brett, raising his eyes and 
looking steadily at his wife for an instant. 
He had no intention of denying that Caro- 
line was answerable for so unusual an 
event as his appearance in the drawing- 
room at that hour. 

Archdale glanced at his watch and said 
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he must be off. Perhaps it was not so 
much bravado as a wish to appear as 
though he had nothing to conceal that 
made him add on taking leave of Marcia: 
“I hope you may be persuaded to come 
and look at my poor daubs some time or 
other. Mr. Brett, I’m afraid, won’t.” 

When the husband and wife were left 
together, Mr. Brett opened fire without 
delay. “1 cannot allow you to go to that 
man’s studio, Marcia,” said he. ‘I must 
also request that you will cease to receive 
him here as I understand that you have 
been doing lately. I confess that I am 
surprised at your having said nothing to 
me about these visits of his.” 

* I] did not think that you would be in- 
terested in hearing who had called,” an- 
swered Marcia. “ You have never seemed 
to be so before. If Caroline says that Mr. 
Archdale is to be forbidden the house, of 
course it must be done. Only you must 
do it yourself, please. I really cannot 
undertake to insult my friends at your 
bidding or even at Caroline’s.”’ 

* You are not asked to insult anybody, 
Marcia, nor have I the slightest wish to 
deprive you of the many friends of yours 
who are not my friends. But as regards 
Mr. Archdale, I have already given you 
reasons for avoiding the reality or the ap- 
If you do 


pearance of intimacy with him. 
not think those reasons good, it would 
probably be out of my power to convince 


vou that they are so. I must, therefore, 
however reluctantly, claim tire authority 
to which | amentitled. But I hope that, 
for your own sake as well as mine, you 
will not compel me to give any orders 
upon the subject to the servants.” 

“What do you expect me to do, then? 
Am I to write to Mr. Archdale and say, 
* My husband will not allow me to receive 
your visits, which in his opinion are com- 
promising me’?” 

‘I should not think that it would be 
necessary to be so explicit. If you your- 
self desired to get rid of a troublesome 
acquaintance, you would no doubt find 
some easy and polite way of dismissing 
him. At any rate, that is a matter of 
detail which I will gladly leave in your 
bands.” 

Mr. Brett smiled faintly as he spoke, 
and his smile, which was in reality expres- 
sive of nothing but relief at the thought 
that he had got through a most distasteful 
task, seemed to Marcia to be one of tri- 
umph, 

‘**A troublesome acquaintance!” she 
exclaimed. 
a troublesome acquaintance ; so could any 
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fool. But Mr. Archdale is much more 
than an acquaintance ; Le is a friend, who 
knows that I value his friendship, and if 
I am to cut him in future, he will naturally 
demand an explanation. When he does, 
I shall give him the true ore.” 

“Well, I am not prepared to say that 
that would be a bad plan. So faras I am 
concerned, he is quite welcome to the in- 
formation that I can no longer permit him 
to be my wife’s friend.” 

Marcia, whose nerves had been out of 
gear for some time past, and who was 
always irritated by her busband’s cold im- 
passibility, lost all controi over herself. 
“T can’t endure this!” she ejaculated; 
“it is too insulting and humiliating! If 
you were jealous I could forgive you, 
though I might think you unreasonable ; 
but you are not. You don’t care one atom 
for me, or for what may become of me; it 
is only that Caroline has frightened you 
by telling you that you will have a scandal 
in the family unless you mind what you 
are about. She has no right to say such 
things, and you have no right to believe 
them — no gentleman would. As for me, 
I am tired of being suspected and spied 
upon. I would rather make an end of it, 
once for all.” 

“You speak harshly and unjustly,” ob- 
served Mr. Brett; “but perhaps that is 
not surprising. When you have had lei- 
sure to reflect more coolly you will, I 
hope, see that I have simply done my duty, 
and that I have not deserved such lan- 
guage. I doubt whether any protestations 
of affection on my part would be welcome 
to you; still, as a mere question of fact, 
you must, I suppose, be aware that all the 
years of our married life have made no 
change in my love for you.” 

“It is just possible that you may think 
you are speaking the truth, Eustace, I 
dare say you can always manage to per- 
suade yourself that you are speaking the 
truth. But the real truth is that we made 
a most miserable mistake when we mar- 
ried, and that our only chance of escaping 
misery for the rest of our lives is to part. 
I know what you will say: separations 
are not respectable. All 1 can tell you is 
that I have done my very best to escape 
what I now feel to be a matter of sheer 
necessity. I can’t bearit any longer! If 
I were to continue living with you I verily 
believe I should go mad. We need not 
quarrel ; but we can-live apart, and Willie, 
if you insist upon it, can divide his time 
between us. There is no help for it; 
sooner or Jater it must have come to this.” 

Mr. Brett was standing beside the table, 
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slowly turning a paper-cutter between his 
fingers. He answered gravely, without 
raising his eyes: “1 shall never be able 
to forget what you have said, Marcia; but 
at present it is impossible for me to judge 
whether you are serious or whether you 
are under the influence of excitement. 1 
will speak to you again to-morrow morn- 
ing before I go out, or on my return in the 
afternoon ; just now it would be both use- 
less and painful to both of us to prolong 
this conversation.” 

He left the room at once, while Marcia, 
with tears in her eyes and clenched hands, 
cried aloud: “I hate him!— I hatehim!” 

Possibly she did hate him; in any case 
she was furiously angry with him and 
truly sorry for herself. Moreover, she 
was sincere in her belief that she must 
leave him if she wished to retain posses- 
sion of her senses. There is a great deal 


to be said against amicable separations, 
and there is a great deal to be said against 
having your arm or your leg cut off; but 
a choice of evils is among the most com- 
mon of human experiences. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
KING AND MINISTER: 


A MIDNIGHT CONVERSATION. 


A FEBRUARY evening of the present 
year. In the capital ef a certain kingdom, 
in two great houses in that capital, in two 
rooms of those houses, two pillows may be 
seen inviting to repose. Well may they in- 
vite, for the heads that will presently be 
laid upon them are all a-buzz with a con- 
flict of speculations, dubieties, impulses, 
which, in the outcome, may have all the im- 
portance of a battle in which the fortunes 
of a nation are engaged. It is near mid- 
night, but the conflict is not over yet in 
brain; this which is the king’s or that 
either which is the lord keeper’s. Repose 
is not for either great man yet, even for 
the night; and when some thought of rest 
does interrupt the hurly-burly that goes on 
in the mind of both, imagination presents 
tothe view of both (in one case mistily, 
in the other with a more welcome distinct- 
ness) a different sort of pillow from that 
which awaits them at the moment. For 
it is not the worst of their disturbances 
that the king and the minister are in con. 
flict with each other, though it is that 
which keeps each of them brooding and 
fuming, resolving, dissolving, and resolv- 
ing anew, so late on the evening when 
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they are to “have it out;” part, or go on 
together in more or less of concord. 

The picture presented by the younger 
man — and though he is king and master 
to an immense extent, there is much about 
him that justifies that synonym of clay — 
is well worth marking. As infant in arms, 
child at mother’s knee, breeched boy, 
grown man, king in expectation, king in 
very fact, he has lived only thirty years 
altogether. A young man, then; and one 
of the gravest questions of the time is 
whether he will ever grow older. Had 
his Majesty been born eighty or a hun- 
dred years ago, no anxiety would have 
arisen on this point. Up to that period, 
or so there is reason to believe, it was a 
rare thing for young men to remain young 
till they became too old to profit by the 
ripening of age. Nowadays, nothing is 
more common amongst the governing 
classes; possibly for the same reason 
that in effete Bengal the educated young 
gentleman is often a mine of promise 
at twenty-one, and exhaustion without 
results at thirty-three. But whatever the 
explanation, many a promising young man 
of our time and race has been ruined, and 
his whole career turned to mischief, by 
the gift of perpetual youth; and not only 
his own land but all the nations round 
about will know the difference if this im- 
puisive and seif-confident young sovereign , 
should turn out to be of those who never 
grow older. There is great anxiety on 
that point already in many quarters; but 
it torments nobody more than the keenest 
observer in his court, who is always one 
of the nearest to him and his Majesty’s 
prime minister. 

Something in the king’s whole appear- 
ance favors the direful apprehension that 
he does belong to the ever youthful, never 
mature ; though not so much, perhaps, at 
this moment, when we behold him ponder- 
ing what course he should take at an 
eventful turning-point. But even under 
circumstances that would put the mark of 
years of sobriety on most figures, there 
is no settled weight in the look of the 
king, though there is an abundance of 
activity in his appearance. Whether he 
moves restlessly in his great chair, or paces 
his severely ordered room with military 
heel, the idea he would convey to a Brit- 
ish reader of romance is that the funda- 
mentals of his character resemble those 
of Sergeant Troy; though the sergeant’s 
superficial gallantries are replaced in the 
young monarch by an equipment of the 
sternest officer-on-duty manners. If his 
features must be described, as the reader 
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of this veracious sketch no doubt expects, 
we may again go to romance with advan- 
tage. The king bears a strong general 
resemblance to Mr. Rider Haggard as 
represented by the engravers, and again 
to Mr. Kendal as represented by himself. 
It is not from perversity that greater per- 
sons are not chosen for the comparison. 
None sufficiently like are to be found; 
and while these two present the advantage 
of being generally known, the ideas asso- 
ciated with them serve to carry the re- 
semblance beyond form and feature. 
Whether moving restlessly in his chair 
or pacing the room to measures somewhat 
less military than are usual to him, the 
young king is evidently in a state of ner- 
vous expectancy. The doors being closed 
upon any potentate, he becomes aware at 
once that he is but human. No matter 
how great he may be—a Napoleon, a 
Nicholas, a William the Second of Ger- 
many —as soon as he sits down in the 
solitude of his own room something hap- 
pens to him which corresponds to the 
transformation of the Grand Monarch in 
Mr. Thackeray’s famous sketches. The 
wig comes off, the buckram gives out, the 
lofty heels sink into slippers; the king is 
but a man, and he is conscious of it. How 
much of a change there is depends, of 


course, upon how much of a man the 
prince may be az fond, and what his sense 


of his natural infirmities. Now in this 
young prince the conscious ego is a differ- 
ent thing at different times. His estimate 
of self fluctuates much more widely than 
he would have anybody else to know for 
worlds. The self-confident exaltation 
which never declines when he is in the 
presence of others, and which he main- 
tains in every word and deed with a de- 
termination more feminine than he is 
aware of, runs down a good deal when his 
Majesty is off parade and alone. Thus it 
is that a close observer who, by impossi- 
bility, happened to view him from some 
dark corner to-night, would hardly fail to 
detect a subtle bracing-up in his whole 
demeanor whenever he suspected the ap- 
proach of a footfall from without. The 
lassitude of limb, the relaxation of the 
facial muscles which accompany dubiety 
of mind, are startled away at once; not as 
by an effort of conscious will, but rather 
with a habitude of precaution almost as 
instinctive as that of the flower that closes 
its petals at the most distant approach of 
rain. No doubt there is a special reason 
to account for this exhibition of sensitive- 
ness to-night; for orders have been given 
that as soon as a certain great person ar- 
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rives he shall be brought to-the king’s 
snuggery without announcement. But 
even though no one dare approach the 
door unsummoned, the effect would be 
much the same. His Majesty is in his 
downcast mood. The spirit of him un- 
booted and unhelmed, he neither looks nor 
is what he was a few hours ago in the 
midst of a little knot of generals and min- 
isters, nor as he will look and be a few 
minutes hence, when the womanish pride, 
energy, and obstinacy in him are roused to 
reassert themselves as the very character 
of the king. 

At this moment he is conscious of a 
weakness — what he feels as weakness, 
though it is something quite different — 
which impels him to do two really weak 
things. He has certain miniatures in a 
locked case, and a little manuscript book 
stored away where no hand but his own 
can touch it. These he takes from a cab- 
inet with that feeling of stealth which we 
all experience on like occasions, and 
piaces them before him. His Majesty’s 
tastes are simple by the tradition of his 
house, and that tradition he is careful to 
follow in many domestic particulars ; but 
of all the various potentates styled The 
Magnificent, none ever loved splendor 
more than he does in his heart. The 
miniature-case is plain enough ; but as for 
the little volume, nothing in morocco and 
heraldic gilding was ever more costly or 
more beautiful. And why? It is a book 
of royal thoughts, aspirations, resolutions, 
vows ; and all his own. 

Quite early in youth the king fixed his 
eyes upon the throne that might be his — 
Heaven only knew how soon; and, with 
a forethought rare in so young a man, he 
spent many an hour in pondering what he 
would do if he were king. His grand- 
father was still in that exalted station, 
but wherever the young prince went, when- 
soever he looked into the public journals 
of his own or other lands, he rarely heard 
or read anything about the king ; so rarely, 
indeed, that it hardly seemed as if he was 
the master of his country’s destinies at all. 
A magnificent, an august figure, no doubt; 
but very little more than a figure. All the 
world saw and acknowledged that the 
mind, will, power of the State resided in 
a subordinate person, not long since a 
country gentleman. Under the name of 
minister, Ze was the great man; uncon- 
trolled and uncontrollable. In the palace 
itself he was master, as well as in the 
bureau whence he directed the affairs of 
the kingdom according to his wisdom and 
his will. Now the young prince, looking 
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along his line of ancestors while he lis- 
tened to the everlasting reverberations of 
the great man’s name, perceived that this 
was a state of things which no reigning 
member of such a house as his should en- 
dure. Studying to put an end to it when 
his turn came, he provided himself with 
this little book ; and there he entered not 
only his thoughts on government, and his 
reflections on the dignity and duty of a 
king, but a series of vows, each beginning 
with “i swear,” with intent to hold him- 
self to the firm resolve to reign absolute 
if ever at all. This was done not without 
a full sense of the tremendous solemnity 
of the princely oath; and when the hand 
of a mysterious fate, suddenly put forth, 
swept clear his path to the throne, it was 
as if the power that confers divine right 
had taken cognizance of pages 117 to 132 
of “ The Book of the XXVth Blitzenberg,” 
the small but priceless tome which is des- 
tined to become one of the most treasured 
heirlooms of an ancient dynasty. 

It was to brace himself up that the king 
‘flung open the miniature-case, and spread 
before his eyes those proudly recorded 
vows. The portraits had not been chosen 
at random, or for their beauty. They 


represented an unimpeachable selection of 
the most masterful of all the Blitzen- 
bergs ; and they had been brought together 


as in a shrine ana for the purpose of in- 
spiration. To gaze upon their shrewd and 
truculent faces was to gain strength and 
assurance that he too was of the demi-gods 
of his family, and perhaps the greatest of 
all. Therefore the king resorted to them 
now; while, in opening his book of vows 
at the same time, he recalled to himself 
the lofty and confident resolutions by 
which he was pledged to renew the splen- 
did autocracies of his race. With his 
hand upon the open pages, with his eyes 
fixed upon the portraits of the indomita- 
ble three —all seeming to speak to him 
at once —dilation spread from the heart 
of the king to his whole frame. 

At this moment the masculine figure of 
the great mimister was nearing the palace, 
heaving his mighty limbs before him at a 
mechanical slow pace, and full of care to 
the overflow, which is carelessness. The 
lord keeper had passed a bad evening too, 
silently consuming many huge pipes of 
tobacco, and filling the smoke witha long 
succession of past scenes which had be- 
come shadowy before their time. He was 
not a soft man; and of all the human be- 
ings on the face of the earth, the last for 
whom he could have supposed himself 
capable of tenderness was the owner of 
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his own brain and brawn. In the course 
of his career, he had imagined many won- 
derful things that might come to pass ; but 
none so strange as that he should com- 
miserate himself. Yet that he had been 
brought to do. Not, however, with a 
melting heart— not at all; but with one 
that glowed like a peat fire, flameless, in- 
tense, but prescient of falling into white 
ash before long. His cogitations over, a 
glance at the clock, and wrapping himself 
in a vast coat with a collar that stood level 
with his eyes, the minister strode out to 
keep his appointment with the king. 

Expected and awaited at this precise 
moment, he was shown without a word or 
a moment’s delay to the place where his 
youthful sovereign was still engaged with 
his admonitory miniatures, and his still 
more admonitory little book. As soon as 
the unmistakable footfall was heard ap- 
preaching, these treasures were shuffled 
away with a haste which hardly befitted 
their dignity, and up stood the king to re- 
ceive his much upstanding visitor. Great 
the contrast between the two mer; and 
since the minister somehow conveyed to 
the king at his first step into the room that 
they met as men, both were aware of the 
contrast; which, however, the one did not 
presume upon nor the other yield to. 

“ Good-evening, prince,” said the king, 
hoiding out his hand from the place where 
he stood. “A cold night?” 

“A cold night, sir, but warm enough,” 
the other replied, bending over the ex- 
tended hand with impressive formality, 
which the woman in the king hardened at 
instantly. ‘ Let us be seated,” he said. 

When his Majesty had taken one chair, 
the prince (a country-gentleman-promoted 
prince he was) took another; and was no 
sooner well settled in it than he bent upon 
the king a look of listening readiness, 
which yet seemed to signify that he saw 
his Majesty at a distance. 

“Well, you have thought of these 
things,” said the king. 

“ T have thought of a thousand things, 
your Majesty.” 

“ But most of A pause. 

“}T humbly confess not. If it may be 
said without offence, I should not know 
how to employ a second hour upon them.” 

“Then you come as you went this morn- 
ing, I am to understand?” 

“ Not quite so. To be brief — and your 
Majesty will at once understand what I 
mean —I come with a feeling of being 
more my own man.” 

“ Being more your Own man seems to 
require explanation,” said the king dryly. 


” 
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“ At your Majesty’s command,” was the | 


response. “I propose to relieve myself 
from competition with the Herr Professor 
Struwelpeter, and the king from a servant 
who is — what shall we say?” 

“ Too proud,” said the king. 

“ Too tall!” said the minister; and at 
the impulse of the word he rose to the full 
height of his six feet and a bit. 

Both felt that the conversation, even for 
such hot-heads as they knew each other to 
be, was going too fast; though a moment 
afterwards neither regretted an exclama- 
tion which cleared up a good deal at a 
stroke. Uttered by the ore and accepted 
by the other, that “too tall” established 
an understanding of the main point of 
difference between them that eased both 
when the first shock was over. 

“Sit down, prince,” said the king, after 
an interchange of looks which gradually 
softened in either countenance from some- 
thing like fierceness. ‘ Your abruptness 
is terrifying; and I suppose all my nerve 
is needed for what you have got to say.” 

The prince resumed his seat heavily. 

“* Whether too tall or not, I understand 
that my minister-in-chief proposes to leave 
me unless I give upacertain course which 
I have determined on.” 

“ Unfortunately, there is no question of 
unless. By which I mean,” he hastened 
to add, for he saw himself misunderstood, 
“that your Majesty has closed the door of 
‘unless.’ Since you have sounded this 
determination in the ears of half the court 
you will not give it up though you burn 
for it.” 

Now it was the king’s turn to rise to his 
feet, and it happened that in doing so he 
clapped his hand into his jacket-pocket 
and closed it on the little book. 

“Prince,” he said, “your freedoms of 
speech are really amazing. And I may 
as well tell you plainly” (this, however, 
is not what he was going to add) “that in 
one respect youareright. You are not far 
wrong, certainly. I have been thinking of 
a thousand things, too; and I do not in- 
tend to give up my plans. I am the king; 
I know my own mind; I am resolved to 
be no dummy lord, but king, father, 
brother, master!” (See little book, p. 124.) 

“] find no fault with the resolution. It 
is every way excellent. But on the 
strength of my age, my labors, my ser- 
vices, my loyalty to your house — which 
was best seen, perhaps, in years before 
you were born —and lastly on the strength 
of this country being as much mine as 
your ivajesiy’s re 
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“Indeed!” 

“Yes, sir!” returned the other, with a 
fine blend of pride and ferocity on his face, 
“And would be if I had been nothing but 
a trooper at Weissenstadt, and had done 
my bloody day’s work with ten thousand 
men equally nameless on some other fields 
that you have heard of. What!” (The 
king looked down at this). “Is it un- 
known that I am a bit of a democrat too 
—so much, at any rate, as to maintain 
what I have just said?” 

“ Well, and the rest?” 

“T repeat, then, that your Majesty’s 
resolution to be king, counsellor, father, 
brother, master is admirable. But if on 
the grounds of presumption which I have 
named I might add a word to my heart- 
born commendation, it would be this: the 
wherewithal?” 

“ Prince, this is mere insult,” said the 
king; and he said it very proudly. 

“Sir, 1am your friend to the smallest 
bone in this finger. And now let me 
speak in astraightforward way. To-night 
we are here together —I’ll take no more 
liberties than duty enjoins — on a footing 
that is not likely to be repeated. For the 
moment you are not the king and I am 
not your minister. Weare citizens of one 
country, with an equal solicitude for its 
welfare. There will be so much more 
distance and ceremony between us after 
to-night — that of course is already under- 
stood —that we will do without it alto- 
gether till I pass through that door again.” 

The king said nothing, but looked trou- 
bled and gloomy. It was one thing to 
make up his mind at more heroic moments 
(which, to be sure, reckoned about fifty- 
five to the minute taking every day 
through), that his great minister might go 
if he pleased, but quite another to hear 
him talking as if he had already gone. 

“His Majesty, sir,” the prince contin- 
ued, after settling himself in his chair, 
“has made some irreparable mistakes — 
mistakes loaded with mischief and abso- 
lutely irretrievable. God help us! And 
he has made one grave miscalculation.” 

“ He has heard of the mistakes already, 
I think ; but what of the miscalculations ? ” 

“ Well, possibly I may be in error here. 
But I fancy he assumed that nothing would 
induce the lord keeper to give up his lofty 
and powerful position in the State. The 
arrogant man might talk of it, but after 
playing so great a part, after standing so 
high, controlling, determining, dictating, 
the greatest figure in Europe people said 
—he could never bear to look as if he 
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had been cashiered, and sent to kennel | 


like an old dog who loses a scent oftener 
than he finds one. And, sir,” the prince 
went on, turning a softer face to the king, 
“there is a good deal in that. The hu- 
miliation of itis not easy to face; and I 
believe I can tell you that the lord keeper 
is capable of feeling it, though not so 
much by any means as the king supposes. 
The calculation was, then, that when it 
came to the point the minister would cling 
to the semblance of authority for the few 
years that were left to him, giving bland 
assent to projects and policies with which 
he had nothing to do, rather than endure 
to be pointed at as practically turned off 
and dispensed with. That was the mis- 
calculation.” 

“In effect, after a certain conversation 
to-day, he has resolved to resign his 
offices.” 

“ Definitely; after consideration of all 
that has happened since his Majesty’s 
reign began.” 

*- Because in one department of govern- 
ment his master, who sees with younger 
and clearer eyes, means to have his own 
way.” 

“One department? Because in every 
department his master means to have his 
own way, cannot be prevented by any 
power in the State re 

** And never shall while I live.” 

se and neither can be dissuaded, I 
do not say by men who know the business 
better, but by the repeated perpetration of 
palpable error.” 

“Such as in your judgment he is about 
to commit now.” 

“Such as was committed when those 
tourings about Europe were undertaken 
— good God, when I think of them! — 
and what not since, down to this proceed- 
ing; which is at the same time dangerous 
and ridiculous. Your pardon, sir —ridic- 
ulous! Publish those decrees, and there 
will be a smile on the face of every states- 
man in Europe.” 

“Except that of the great man here 
who has had nothing to do with them.” 

“Tt would be well if that were the only 
exception. Add also, that of every states- 
man in the Alliance. His Majesty takes 
short views. He does not think of these 
things apparently. There is a lack of 
imagination in his abundance of romance ; 
and what there is dwells about his own 
person. If he could extend it beyond 
these precincts, send it out to Russia in 
One direction, to France in another, to 
Italy, to Austria, he would see in a mo- 
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ment how our foes and friends will look 
when they read these wild rescripts,. 
which the lord keeper refuses to sign.” 

“ But which I presume he will not de- 
nounce.” 

Taking no notice of the interruption, 
the minister proceeded. ‘ Perhaps I may 
offer the aid of my vision. The first look, 
in every case, will be one of blank amaze- 
ment that the sovereign of this country 
should suddenly proclaim himself the 
friend and patron of Social Revolution. 
No, no; not in reality, of course; only in 
policy ; the policy of the innkeeper in one 
of the ‘Contes Drolatiques:’ the inn- 
keeper, the innkeeper’s pretty wife, and 
the predaceous mousquetaire; and .how 
the innkeeper, though armed with the 
sword of his ancestors and equipped with 
the family cuirass, did zo¢ come out of the 
cupboard at the critical moment; and 
what the innkeeper’s wife afterwards re- 
marked to the innkeeper.” 

The king glowered fiercely, as well he 
might; but his minister did not seem to 
care. 

“In effect, however, the king’s motives 
are of small importance to his neighbors ; 
whose stacks are likely to burn just as 
freely, however deep the calculation with 
which he fires his homestead. Possibly 
they may reflect that his Majesty either 
knows or does not know that nothing but 
a straw-yard connects farm and farm ; and 
that if he does know, as must be pre- 
sumed from his conditions and position, 
it is a little too much that he should start 
his politico-philosophical bonfires without 
previous consultation with them, It is 
said that his Majesty stands well with 
none of his neighbors; that since he paid 
a round of visits some time ago they have 
been holding off from him in alarmed 
curiosity; and he may depend upon it 
that one of them at least, up in the north 
and down by the east, will begin to look 
upon him as a public incendiary at this 
rate — even too dangerous to be let alone, 
perhaps. As it is, Alexander never goes 
abroad without kicking up sparks from 
the combustibles that strew his domain; 
and if he fears a further communication 
of fire, he will not be much appeased by 
the arguments of Professor Struwelpeter. 
His Majesty thinks that a matter of in- 
difference ; he may be assured that it is 
no trifle.” 

“ But have I not heard that in the lord 
keeper’s opinion nothing will set Alexan- 
der in movement for years to come ?” 

“Three answers to that. The lord 
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keeper did not foresee the unimaginable ; 
he could not have meant that Alexander 
would not move with a fire under his bed ; 
and of course he did not mean abstention 
from diplomatic movement, which it is 
possible to stimulate as well as to para- 
lyze. But let us take a broader view of 
what the king is about to do, and from 
which nothing on this earth will dissuade 
him. He has said the word and to with- 
draw it would expose him to shame as 
afraid of his minister. Friends and foes 
alike will look amazed and alarmed when 
those decrees are published; but while 
gravity will remain on the faces of the one 
— the friends, I mean; the allies — you 
shall see a smile succeeding on the faces 
of the others; what the novel-readers 
would call a ‘ peculiar smile.’ ” 

It was not a smile that passed over 
the prince’s: countenance as he said this, 
but a look of veritable anguish, wind- 
swept by another that was sheer ferocity. 
It is significant that the king viewed this 
betrayal of emotion with pleasure. 

“For of course,” the prince continued, 
“our enemies will find in these Randol- 
phian vagaries of the king’s (your Majesty 
is a student of English politics, and we 
have talked of that young man) — our ene- 
mies will find in these truly Randolphian 


vagaries much that is pleasing as well as 
much to make them uneasy. They area 


sign. It does not follow as a matter of 
necessity that the disturbances that are 
being hatched here will flow over the 
border much, or will damage them very 
considerably ; and how delightful the pros- 
pect of seeing this bully kingdom (an 
excellent American word) thrown into 
distraction by its own rulers before it is 
well settled on its foundations. I see 
Alexander’s head clerk grin in anticipa- 
tion of the fun. And is that all?” 

* Are you waiting for me to give you an 
answer to the question ?” 

“I wish to Heaven that you would give 
the answer; 1 should then have a better 
belief that the king has a glimmering per- 
ception of what he is about, and I should 
be relieved of the delicate duty of answer- 
ing the question myself.” 

“Your delicacy is always understood, 
prince, and this evening it is particularly 
impressive.” 

“ Impressive I mean to be, if I can. 
Well, then, it is zo¢ all. Give mea glass 
from the cask, and I will tell you what is 
in it to the bottom. ‘ There is more where 
this comes from,’ says Alexander’s head 
clerk to Alexander. ‘I had some conver- 
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sation with the brewer a little while since,’ 
says Alexander to his head clerk ——” 

The king flushed with mortification and 
wrath. “ If I may make so bold,” said he, 
“] will ask you to halt there.” 

“ You shall hear me, sir; and if you do 
not pardon my bitterness now, you will 
when you share it. In plain words, the 
conclusion that must be drawn from these 
proceedings is that this country is no 
longer in wise hands, no longer in steady 
hands, or safe. It is in the hands of 
heady, romantic, and confident impulsive- 
ness, capable of incalculable turns and 
surprises, and of committing itself in a 
moment to enormous error. So much is 
suspected already ; from to-morrow it will 
be impossible to doubt it. The king 
knows well, or should know, that his allies 
are less happy and less confident in their 
bargain than they were only two years ago. 
How will they look when they see a firm 
prospect of stability fading into the confu- 
sion of uncertainties that will rise to view 
when these wonderful socialist plans come 
out? And by just as much as our allies 
decline into their boots, our enemies will 
lift their heads and laugh. And is that 
all? We have been looking abroad so far, 
what if we look at home?” 

“ Precisely ; let us look at home.” 

“We are in partnership here too.” 

“ T think not.” 

“Tt is natural for some of us to forget 
it, but others will be reminded of the fact 
when the curtain goes up on these theat- 
ricals. First, our friends abroad; sec- 
ondly, our foes abroad. True, these last 
have hitherto given the partnership a 
ridiculously important place in their cal- 
culations, seeing possibilities of a break- 
up of the federal kingdom where or when 
they were invisible. But now there is a 
thirdly ; or there soon will be. The part- 
nership will be brought home rather 
sharply to the chiefs of every once inde- 
pendent State in the confederation ; and 
their people are their people, with no par- 
ticular love for Blitzenbergers. That, 
however, will be of no importance if, dur- 
ing the progress of events about to be 
started, uneasiness does not become re- 
sentment, and resentment rebellion.” 

“ Bugbear!” the king exclaimed, reach- 
ing forth his hand to the sword that was 
always to be found on him or near him, 
and tapping it proudly. “That bogey is 
unworthy of its parentage, prince. That 
is what I complain of; you would treat 
me like a boy.” 

“ Boy you are,” beamed from the min- 
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ister’s eyes ; “are and ever will be!” But 
with an extraordinary effort of politeness 
he refrained from putting his reflection 
into words. 

“ Yet it is something to loosen the bonds 
of unity,” he said. “ A good deal of blood 
was spilt to make the glue.” 

* And his shall be spilt who moves a 
step or who utters a word to dissolve those 
bonds.” 

These words were spoken with an im- 
mensity of pride and resolution; but it 
was an untoward speech, and the moment 
it was uttered the king burnt with confu- 
sion and chagrin. But the prince was 
generous, and murmured “adsit omen” 
under his breath. Nevertheless, he fell 
forthwith into a speaking silence, not 
completely diplomatic but only partially 
so. For, as a matter of fact, there did 
arise to the inward eyes of him a tragic 
scene that had passed before them more 
than once within the last few days; and 
again it enthralled the attention of a mind 
which, being that of a truly great states- 
man, was in the highest degree imagina- 
tive ; a different thing from being fanciful. 
Now we all know the absorption that irre- 
sistibly challenges curiosity ; and the last 
words spoken between these two person- 
ages gave meaning to the dead silence of 
the elder man. It troubled the younger 
one more than he would have liked to ac- 
knowledge ; and after a little while he said, 
in spite of himself: * And now, perhaps, 
you have come to an end, prince, unless 
you are thinking : 

“* Not quite to the end ; but first you shall 
know, sir, what I was thinking at the mo- 
ment,” replied the minister, as if slowly 
emerging from a painful reverie. “ The 
reflection occurred to me, assisted by a 
pictorial illustration spread before my 
mental vision, that revolution cannot al- 
ways be so nicely managed, so successfully 
fed, schooled, and disciplined, as not to go 
mad and murder its best friends. There 
is historical authority for the doubt, and 
I hope his Majesty has not neglected to 
pass it in review.” 

Now the king began to pace the room 
with violent strides, crying, ‘ Croaker! 
Croaker! Why, what a poor old song! 
Words and music by Metternich! And 
sung tome! A Blitzenberg! Blitzenberg 
in blood and bone, hand and brain!” 

At these exclamations the minister 
groaned in spirit. ‘“ Great Heaven,” said 
he within himself, “ and it was for this that 
his father died!” Then for the king’s ears 
he muttered in a low tone of rumination: 
“Metternich! Metternich!” Then aloud, 
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as he rose to take his cap for departure, 
“You remind me, sir, that I have my last 
word to say, and it is this: I would have 
his Majesty believe that he cannot thrust 
off the chancellor of this realm, publicly 
belittle and supersede him, without con- 
sequences. The most perfect and even 
the most well-founded confidence in a su- 
perior sagacity and strength would not 
justify his doing so; for though the supe- 
riority may exist—as, perhaps, we shall 
presently see — not a soul in this country 
or beyond this country believes in it.” 

“No?” said the king, lifting his head 
haughtily. 

“No; and what is more, sir, has no 
reason to believe in it! And let me add 
that the service of the State must suffer 
in every part when it is understood that 
the faithfullest, highest, best-proved ser- 
vants of the common country are subject 
to the stroke of the vermilion pencil — 
borrowed from China. And now, with 
your Majesty’s permission, I will take 
leave.” 

“You have been very candid, as you 
ever are,” said the king, taking a tight 
hold of the little book in his pocket; 
“and now, perhaps, you will listen to a few 
plain words from me. Prince,” and here 
his Majesty drew himself up and faced 
his minister loftily, “ you are a great man, 
and the utmost gratitude is due to one who 
has so faithfully served my house. I ac- 
knowledge in you a great historical per- 
sonage; but — you are history!” 

“Your Majesty is reported to have said 
the same thing last week in precisely the 
same words. I heard of it at the time.” 

“ And I hope it did not make you angry. 
Now listen. I am the king; I am master ; 
Iam the New Time! You do notsee with 
my eyes, nor do I see with yours; not, at 
any rate, in these matters that we have 
been discussi xg lately. If you cannot fol- 
low me in them, do not expect me to turn 
back with you. Where you see rashness 
and folly, and even, I understand, destruc- 
tion, I see nothing but bold and audacious 
wisdom, and the makings of a more splen- 
did future upon what — thanks very much 
to you, no doubt—is a noble past. It is 
anew age! My empire is in its youth! I 
am in my youth, and I will be its leader! 
From of old, my people and its kings have 
been one; and they shall be one again, 
with no intermediary whatsoever, Under- 
stand that well! As for my present 
plans 2 

‘“* May I ask the date of them?” 

“ From my very boyhood ——” 

“Your pardon, sir. The date of these 
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plans for wrapping wolves in fleeces, and | 
leading them with pipe and tabor to crop | 
the green herb with your Majesty’s mut- 
tons? How many days old are they, these 
plans? Give them their right name; they 
are impulses.” 

“If you please. Any way, there is a 
voice that tells me that the genius and 
courage of my house is in them, and they 
shall be pursued! Why, even where you 
see danger I see safety—power! The 
head and hope of the peoples is the mas- 
ter of Europe!” 

The prince did not often blench, but he 
blenched at this. ‘ Permit me to under- 
stand,” he said, as the king turned proudly 
on his heel to take another turn across the 
room. “ The head and hope of the peoples 
is the master of Europe! The peoples!” 

The king laughed aloud, but rather ner- 
vously. “Why yes, my wise old coun- 
sellor. Read tne signs of the times, and 
understand that such an one, if he stands 
in shoes like mine, will have 2 garrison 
in every nation round about him, whether 
friendly or hostile. What now?” 

“Struwelpeter again! A friendly gar- 
rison in every foreign slum! What an 
inspiration! If Iam not deceived, then, 
I dimly see before me a Napoleon of An- 
archy! I fancied the ré/e undesigned ; 
but —— Sir, permit me to say good- 
night.” 

The minister moved toward the door 
impetuously ; but the king, who was nearer 
to it, intervened, standing silent, and at 
once wrathful and embarrassed. At length 
he said, “ And you?” 

‘“* My business is to prepare the way for 
my successor in your Majesty’s service. 
Possibly some delay may be unavoidable, 
or even judicious. But I hope I may 
rely upon your goodness to release me, 
completely, as soon as may be.” 

* That we must think about,” said the 
king, with majesty. ‘ Meanwhile, silence, 
prince, of course.” 

“Certainly. Yet no one must be al- 
lowed to imagine that I share your Majes- 
ty’s confidence in these zdées Napoléoni- 
ennes.” 

The king bowed, the minister bowed, 
and this midnight conversation came to an 
end. 

As the prince descended the stair with 
heavy tread, as heavily went the king to 
gaze again upon the portraits of the in- 
domitable three. But, somehow, the sym- 
pathy of kindred soul that beamed from 
them at most times seemed checked ; and 





the king was not quite himself again till 
next morning, when there was a review. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


NEEDLESS to say, however, that monot- 
onous as the days were, and blank the 
distance, time and the hour, and that un- 
melodious screw got through them. Ger- 
vase landed at Queenstown, taking with 
him every newspaper he could collect as 
he hurried to the railway. But to be sure, 
all that he could get was the issue of that 
day, not the now far back numbers which 
would have carried on the story for which 
he thirsted. That story was now over; it 
had ended, and there was no more of it, 
Burton, Baber, & Co, had gone down like 
a stone in that sea of mishaps and misad- 
venture; the public interest had deserted 
it, and no man spoke of ‘it any more. 
Gervase, when he came to think, saw very 
quickly how it was, and called himself a 
fool to expect anything different ; but yet 
the shock of the disappointment was great. 
He sat ruminating it as the train dashed 
along through the silence of the night, 
It went quickly, making more visible 
progress than the steamboat, yet was ever 
slow to the galloping thoughts which were 
there‘and back again, impatient of their 
incompetence to attain any knowledge, a 
hundred times in an hour. At last he 
reached London on a mild and misty 
morning of May. The air-was full of a 
quiet drizzle, the pavements wet with the 
mild, innocent rain. There was nobody 
to meet him, naturally enough, for nobody 
knew that this was the day of his arrival. 
He could not help thinking that had Mad- 
eline been arriving, miserable and full of 
trouble, he would have divined it. Hedid 
not even know where to go, in the sudden 
ignorance which had come upon him of 
all his own most intimate affairs. He 
could scarcely expect to find his father 
still at Harley Street, but this was the 
only place to which he could go, where he 
must, at least, find an address, something 
to guide him. It was miserable to put 
his portmanteaux into a cab, not knowing 
where he was to find a shelter; for though 
he gave Harley Street as his destination, 
he felt as if he were about to drive vaguely 
through the cold streets, he knew not 
whither, in search of some spot in which 
he could take refuge. It seemed another 
day of feverish suspense before he got to 
the well-known street, where everything 
looked so terribly the same as usual, as 
if no change had happened. When he 
reached the door, and dashing out before 
the cab had stopped knocked loudly with 
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a summons that seemed to wake echoes 
all round, and to go through and through 
his own aching brain, Gervase had come 
to the extreme limit of his strength. He 
felt helplessly that he had no voice left 
with which to ask the question, “ Where 
has my father gone?” 

To his utter astonishment —an aston- 
ishment which was at the same time col- 
lapse — he found himself gazing speech- 
less into the face of his father’s old ser- 
vant. Gilbert opened to him as he had 
done a thousand times, and stood, with a 
faint smile of welcome on his face, holding 
it wide for him to enter. Gervase could 
only stand and stare and gasp. The sight 
of the familiar face, the unchanged aspect 
of everything, overwhelmed him more 
completely than the strange and stern 
novelty which he expected would have 
done. A mist came over his eyes. He 
stumbled in within the shelter of his fa- 
ther’s door. ‘“ Gilbert — my father?” he 
said huskily, incapable of more. 

‘Come in, sir. Come in, sir. Ill tell 
you —everything. Lord! Mr. Gervase, 


don’t faint — that would be worst of all.” 
“ My father?” he said. 
“Come in, sir; and let me send away 
your cab, and get your things; and then 
I'll tell you — everything ; only go in, for 


God’s sake, and sit down!” 

He went in; the house was unchanged, 
but there was a great silence in it, or so 
he thought, a sense of vacancy — suspense 
almost as awiul as ever, but his senses 
coming back to him, and the familiar 
scene round him restoring his self-control 
and his strength. He stood leaning upon 
the mantelpiece, listening to the sound of 
the portmanteaux placed in the hall, and 
the cab turning from the door. “ Gilbert, 
where is my father?’?—these were the 
only words he could say. 

* You must want some breakfast, Mr. 
Gervase,— something to keep up your 
strength. My wife’s in the house, sir; 
she’ll get you a cup of tea in a minute.” 

“* My father, Gilbert?” 

“For anything as I know to the con- 
trary, he’s quite well, Mr. Gervase —as 
well as you or me.” 

“Where is he?” cried the young man. 
“Ts it all true? —and why are you here ?” 

“There is a great deal as is true, sir. 
I don’t know how much you’ve heard. 
Master left me here to wait for you. Ev- 
erything is settled honorable and straight- 
forward, and no dispersions on character. 
I was to tell you that the first thing. And 
the house is yours, sir. Them was mas- 
ter’s last words. ‘Tell him there’s no 
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| stain upon his name, and the house is his. 
| Tell my boy that the first thing,’ was the 
| last words he said.” 

‘“*What do you mean by last words 
My father is not — he is not O God 
is this what I have come home to?” the 
young man cried. 

“He’s not dead, sir, if that’s what you 
mean. There’s nothing happened to him, 
so faras I know. He’s —he’s left town, 
Mr. Gervase ; but that’s ail, sir, — that’s 
all, I give you my word.” 

“Left town!—where zs my father? 
Don’t play with me, Gilbert. I’m not a 
fool, nora child. Tell me the truth.” 

“ That’s the truth, sir, as sure as you 
live. Master has had a bad time; but 
he’s come out of it all with clean hands, 
that’s what I heard the gentlemen say. 
He might have begun again next morning, 
if he had liked. They made him a pres- 
ent of the house, and he’s left it to you.” 

Gervase made an impatient gesture. 
“ Do I care for the house ?— where is my 
father?” he cried. 

‘If I was to swear upon the Bible, sir, 
I could say no more. He has left town. 
I can’t tell you where he is, for he has left 
no address. He said he didn’t want no 
letters forwarded. Mr. Gervase, I am 
telling you the truth. There has nothing 
happened to him. He has left town. 
Some thought it was for the best; and 
some thought as it was a pity, master 
being still but a young man, so to speak. 
If you'd have been here, it’d have given 
him courage. But it so being as there 
was nobody belonging to him, and he a bit 
worn out with all that has happened — and 
no patience with Mr. Wickham, as wanted 
him very bad to begin again ig 

“ Wickham! did that fellow dare 

“ Well, sir, even Mr. Wickham, though 
he was rash, had no bad meaning. He’s 
been taken into Boyd Brothers, and they 
say he’s got everything in his hand al- 
ready 7 

Gervase turned with impatience from 
these details; except a feeling of fierce 
impatience with Wickham, who he could 
not forget was his own nominee, he had 
no further interest in him, and would 
rather have heard his name no more. He 
allowed Gilbert to bring him breakfast, 
and sat down perforce in that old accus- 
tomed place, every corner of which was 
familiar to him from his childhood, and 
which was now exactly as it had been for 
sO many, many years; nota chair out of 
place, not a feature changed, the serious 
| old clock going on steadily upon its habit- 

ual march, ticking off every deliberate: 


” 
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moment, as when day by day its old mas- 
ter had compared his watch with it before 
leaving home. Gervase seemed to see his 
father on the hearth-rug with his watch in 
his hand—the emblem of punctuality 
and exactitude — making that daily com- 
parison. Such revolutions in life tell 
doubly when the former tenor has been so 
exact and perfectly regulated. Where had 
he gone? He was not the man to take to 
wandering, to go abroad, to find refuge in 
those dana/ places where so many unfor- 
tunates hide their heads among the haunts 
of noisy gaiety and excitement. Gervase 
could not picture his father in any such 
scene. He could not imagine him poor, 
with anything but a lavish expenditure, 
and the power of doing as he pleased in 
respect to money and money’s worth. It 
was far more difficult to account for him 
when he disappeared than for most men. 
Amusement was a thing which had no exist- 
ence for Mr. Burton. Without his office, 
his business occupations, the Exchange, 
the semi-political, semi-commercial discus- 
sions which were his chief intellectual 
pleasure at his club and his dinner-parties, 
what could he be or do? 

When Gervase had taken what re- 
freshment he could, and made himself 
presentable, he took his way slowly down 
the street to see Madeline. Slowly, though 
he was a man in love and going to see his 
betrothed — almost reluctantly, though he 
loved her. He knew that the impression 
was a false one, yet it was difficult not to 
feel as if Madeline had deserted him, and 
in his present state of mind every interest 
except one seemed to have failed. A 
sense of having been beaten and humil- 
iated, which was almost physical as well 
as mental,—a certain giddiness of mind 
and brain which affected, he thought, his 
very powers of walking as well as think- 
ing, and which was only increased and 
aggravated by the familiar aspect of every- 
thing round—so unchanged, so undis- 
turbed, so out of sympathy with his state 
— possessed him. He seemed to himself 
to knock against everything, to stumble 
over the crossings or any irregularity in 
the pavement; and that the few people 
whom he met in the morning street turned 
round after him, either to note his un- 
steadiness, or to say, “That’s Burton’s 
son.” He would have preferred to walk 
on past Madeline’s door, to keep moving 
mechanically, to go on and on along miles 
of dull street, where nobody would require 
him to speak or to take any notice. And 


willingness that he stopped at Mr. Thurs- 





| way, when you were in trouble. 
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ley’s door. But it was opened almost 
before he could knock by Madeline her- 
self, who must have been watching for 
him, and who rushed into his arms before 
hé could draw breath. “ Oh, Gervase, you 
have come at last!” she cried. “ Thank 
God!” 

“Ts it anything to thank God for ?” he 
said; “when all the mischief is done; 
when nothing can be mended? It is like 
my feebleness to come too late.” 

“Don’t say so—don’t say so—it is 
everything to me,” she cried. ‘ Oh, Ger- 
vase, I should have met you when you 
arrived, but we did not know if you would 
come by Queenstown. I have been look- 
ing out for you since break of day. Papa 
said you could not have heard, and that 
it was better not to startle you by any 
unusual fuss.” 

“Was he so simple as to think ill news 
would not travel?” Gervase said, with a 
faint smile. ‘‘ Tell me, Madeline, where 
is my father? Perhaps you know.” 

** Nobody knows,” she said, shaking her 
head ; “but there is no reason why that 
should be bad news, Gervase. Papa says 
he quite understands it; he thinks Mr, 
Burton will come back — after a while. 
He thinks he wants to put a little interval 
between him and all these events. He 
says he quite understands his feelings. 
Gervase <3 

“ Yes, dear. 
can’t say anything. I am half paralyzed, 
and half mad. Think how things were 
when I went away; and to come back and 
find everything gone — disappeared as if 
it had never been; the dreadful empty 
mockery of a house which they say is 
mine, and my father, and all that he cared 
for, gone, gone like adream. Sometimes 
I think 1 will go crazy,— everything 
seems to be whirling and unsteady. I 
am giddy with pain and confusion and 
ignorance, and the blank all around.” 

He held her hand, but loosely, lan- 
guidly, in a feeble clasp. She grasped 
his tightly, closely, as if to bring him back 
to himself. 

* All that he cared for is not gone. Let 
my father tell you. He knows the right 
thing to say. Oh, Gervase, because you 
are in great trouble, don’t turn all love and 
tenderness away!” 

* Madeline!” 

“Oh, Gervase, if you only knew how 
I have thought of you night and day! I 
think I should have gone to you had there 


I can’t feel anything, I 


| been any certainty where you were. I 
it was with almost a painful sense of un- | 


should not have let anything stand in the 
Don’t 
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turn from me now. Papa is coming back 
from the office to lunch, on the chance of 
your arrival. He wants to do everything 
that is kind. Don’t, don’t turn from us, 
Gervase, because you are in trouble, which 
is only a reason for clinging together. 
Is it not a reason for clinging together ?” 
she cried, with tears in her eyes. 

And poor Gervase felt that he ought to 
feel above every other sentiment the 
sweetness of this consolation, for which 
he had so thirsted and hungered in his 
long misery at sea ; thinking that just like 
this his Madeline would speak and look. 
But now that she was there before him, in 
his arms, speaking like Love itself, look- 
ing with eyes full of the tenderest sym- 
pathy, he was no longer able to feel 
anything. Hecaressed her clinging hand, 
but his natural impulse would have been 
to relax his hold, to put it away; not that 
he loved her less, but that the confusion 
in his mind, the fevered condition of his 
whole being, was incapable of any natural 
or happy sentiment. The miserable change 
that had come over all his private con- 
cerns, the ruin of his family, his father’s 
disappearance, even that curious madden- 
ing contradiction, in the midst of all the 
ruin, of the unchanged house, which he 
was told was his, filled up his thoughts, 
his heart, his very veins, so that there 
was room in him for nothing else. 

Mr. Thursley appeared soon after for 
luncheon, and his coming was a relief. 
He gave Gervase a coherent account of 
everything that had happened. Mr. Thurs- 
ley was evidently not without an impres- 
sion that Burton, Baber, & Co. had been 
in a doubtful condition for some time; 
but he described with considerable vehe- 
mence the action of young Wickham, the 
risky transactions into which his impetu- 
osity had drawn his partner, and the ex- 
travagance he had committed, his head 
turned by the greatness of the position 
which he thought he had attained —evi- 
dently with the intention of diverting the 
mind of Gervase from any unfilial 
thoughts. When the crash came eventu- 
ally, he described how entirely honorable 
and digne the attitude of Mr. Burton had 
been. The ultimate catastrophe had been 
brought about by the failure of one or two 
companies with which the house had be- 
come connected. Mr. Burton had at once 
placed everything he had at the disposal 
of his creditors. His books, his private 
affairs, his property to the last penny, had 
been made available; and his honorable 
conduct had been fully acknowledged and 
warmly applauded. Offers had been made 
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to him, on all sides, to help to begin anew 
his commercial career; but these offers 
had been gratefully declined. He had 
said that he was himself too old for a fresh 
start, and that his son was not disposed, 
or perhaps adapted, for a business life. 
Finally, all had been settled, and as a 
proof of their admiration for Mr. Burton’s 
conduct and character, the creditors had 
requested his acceptance of the house and 
all its contents, upon which no profane 
hand had ever been laid. 

“And the West India money?” Ger- 
vase said. 

“You had come to no conclusion at the 
time of the settlement,” said Mr. Thursley. 
“The West India estate was personal 
property. It is a thing that has ceased to 
count for much in anybody’s calculations. 
Nothing but your sense and true business 
spirit—let me say so, my boy, whether 
you take it as a compliment or not— 
could have made so much of it. Thank 
heaven, Gervase, it is a nest-egg with 
which nobody has anything to do.” 

“ Was there no mention made of it, then, 
at all? Did nobody know? Was he un- 
aware that he had so much to fall back 
upon? ” 

“ He was not unaware,” said Mr. Thurs- 
ley uneasily. “He did get your last let- 
ter— but not till after the arrangement 
was made and all settled. He was too glad 
to think that you — would still have some- 
thing to depend upon.” 

“T don’t understand,” Gervase said al- 
most rudely; “the arrangement —- what 
does that mean ? — was everything paid ?” 

“Yes; everything was paid — that was 
demanded. It was all settled—in the 
most honorable way.” 

“There is something behind that I 
don’t understand —settled in an honor- 
able way —all paid that was demanded. 
What does that mean, Mr. Thursley? It 
sounds like something equivocal, some- 
thing not so honest as the words. Tell 
me, without the commercial slang. I’m 
too dull to understand.” 

“ That’s not very respectful, my young 
friend.” 

“Papa, Gervase doesn’t mean to be 
disrespectful. Don’t you see that he is 
done, that there is no strength left in 
him?” 

“I mean no harm,” Gervase said. “ For 
God’s sake, tell me in plain words — was 
everything paid?” 

“T wish you knew a little more of the 
commercial slang you despise. You will 
misunderstand what I am about to say. 
Everything was paid — which it was pos- 
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sible to pay. An arrangement was made 
which everybody accepted — fifteen shil- 
lings in the pound —the next thing to 
payment in full. It was all settled and 
accepted by universal consent.” 

Gervase got up stupidly from his chair. 
“1 thought there must be some quibble in 
it,” he said, the heavy cloud so lowering 
over his face that for the moment he was 
almost, even to Madeline’s eyes, unrecog- 
nizable. ‘Will the West India money 
make it up?” 

* Don’t be a fool, Gervase,” said Mr. 
Thursley sharply. “Everything, I tell 
you, is settled. You have no right to in- 
terfere.” 

Gervase stood regarding him blankly; 
his food was untasted on his plate, the 
meal not half over. He stood up, uncon- 
scious of all the circumstances — uncon- 
scious even of Madeline’s anxious look 
dwelling on him. “ Will the West India 
money do it?” he said. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Mr. THURSLEY would have nothing to 
do with the further steps which Gervase 
took. He would take no further interest 
in such a madman. Had he even em- 
ployed this money which had been provi- 
dentially kept out of sight till Mr. Burton’s 
arrangement was made, and of which no- 


body knew anything —had he embarked 
in business with it—for there was no 
doubt now that he had a capacity for busi- 
ness — and made his own of it, and laid 


the foundations of fortune, and then 
stepped forward when he was able to af- 
ford it and paid the balance of his father’s 
debts, the thing might have been permis- 
sible enough, and would no doubt have 
had a very good effect. But to do it now 
— when instead of having a good effect, it 
would have a bad one, as if Mr. Burton 
had kept back something ; whereas it had 
been the very source of that high appre- 
ciation which had made all his creditors 
his friends, that he had kept back nothing 
—this was more grievous than words 
could say. It was Gervase’s money, not 
his father’s. He had been sent away to 
make anything he could of that almost 
lapsed property, with the understanding 
that anything he recovered should be his 
own. And it was all settled, as Mr. 
Thursley repeated over and over again — 
all done—the acquittance signed, the 
whole matter laid at rest. Why should he 
interfere, after his father had completed 
everything? These arguments were re- 
peated over and over —argumentatively, 
entreatingly, angrily — but without effect. 
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Gervase was not even intelligent at this 
crisis of his being. He did not seem to 
understand. He was like a man dazed and 
stupefied, unable to comprehend anything 
but one thing, and with his entire mind 
concentrated on that, whatever any one 
might say. No argument or reason had 
any weight with him, not even the trem- 
ulous question of Madeline, who made no 
attempt to hold him back, except by ask- 
ing, “ Do you think, perhaps, my father is 
right, and that they might think something 
has been held back?” ‘What is that to 
me?” he had replied; ‘* I must do whatis 
honest, whatever they think.” “Oh, Zon- 
est/” Mr. Thursley cried, with a fierce 
little laugh of indignation and contempt. 
As a matter of fact, Gervase did produce 
an effect which was not good so far as 
public opinion was concerned. Mr. Bur- 
ton had been almost canonized for his hon- 
orable deakng, his openness and frank- 
ness, the “every assistance” which he 
had given to the liquidators, and that cer- 
tainty, which everybody had, that nothing 
had been kept back. But it came to pass 
exactly as Mr. Thursley had predicted, 
when the matter was re-opened. The cred- 
itors who had got three-fourths of their 
debts indeed got the whole, and were so 
much the better off, and had their mouths 
closed forevermore. But the world in 
which Mr. Burton and his transactions 
were known, and which had given him so 
much credit for keeping nothing back, 
now discovered to its amazement that 
something had been kept back, and had 
all its usual suspicions awakened. And 
even the creditors scarcely thanked Ger- 
vase. He put them in the wrong, making 
them feel that they had been premature in 
their applauses. They looked back upon 
their accounts suspiciously, to see whether 
old Burton, after all, had not in some way 
got the better of them. 

As for Gervase himself, he was entirely 
absorbed by this business. He went, in- 
deed, to Madeline for sympathy, and told 
her all that was happening, and how he 
was tormented and kept in pain by the in- 
numerable delays and all the vexatious 
fuss and formality through which he was 
dragged before his business could be ac- 
complished. The renunciation of all the 
money, which had indeed been gained by 
his own exertions, cost him nothing. He 
did not think of it; but the waiting, the 
confabulations, the meetings that had to 
be called, the papers that had to be signed, 
the special consent on all hands to make 
the transaction as odious and as tiresome 
as possible, did affect him, and that most 
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painfully. He was harassed to death dur- 
ing those early summer days, in which} 
London looks its best, and all the crowd 
of fashion pours in. Madeline, though | 
her society was not that of fashion, yet | 

had, as everybody has, a greater amount 
of engagements, a quickened current of 
life during the season, that high tide of 
English hurry. And though her heart 
was with the lover, who was no longer a 
lover, who seemed to have forgotten every- 
thing, both in the present and the future, 
except this one dogged resolve to get rid 
of his money, and silence at once and for- 
ever all criticism or censure,—yet she 
was compelled to carry on the routine of 
her usual life, to go out, to lose herself 
more or less in the bustle and commotion 
of the period, and could not be entirely at 
his command, as he seemed to expect. In 
short, there fel! between them, if not a 
cloud, yet a mist which veiled each from 
the other, making Gervase believe that 
her sympathy had failed, and tormenting 
Madeline with the thought that his love 
was no longer what it was, and that she 
had lost her place in his life. He came 


to her, but he talked of nothing but his 
business, of the stage at which he had now 
arrived, of the prospect there was of com- 
ing toa conclusion. And she had so often 
to hurry on these long explanations, to say, 


**Gervase, 1 must go. Don’t think me 
unkind, — I would rather stay with youa 
thousand times, but I mus¢go.” He would 
give her a look which she scarcely under- 
stood, whether it was reproach or consent. 
“] know, I know,” he would say, and go 
off heavily, never looking behind him. 
This lasted like a fever for weeks; he al- 
ways absorbed in the business which it 
was so difficult to get done with ; she full 
of wretched thoughts, thinking she had 
lost him, not without a feeling that he had 
lost himself, going on with her gaieties, 
which was worse. If it had but happened 
at another time of the year, it would not 
have been quite so bad; and oh, if Ger- 
vas had but stayed at home, if he had but 
gone into the business, if he had kept 
everything straight, if it had never hap- 
pened at all! 

There came a time, however, in the 
middle of June, when all the entertain- 
ments were at their height, and Madeline, 
with a distracted mind, going ‘“every- 
where,” so far as her circle extended, do- 
ing all her father’s society duties and her 
own, keeping “ in the swim,” as he insisted 
she should do, was more occupied than 
ever — when Gervase at last got his busi- 
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come several times when she could not see 
|him, retreating from the door when she 
| had: visitors, or turned away when she was 
out. Toher horror and dismay, several 
days elapsed thus without a meeting. She 
felt that at any moment she might receive 
a letter saying that Gervase had gone 
away, that he had left England, that she 
should see him no more. She went and 
came to her parties, to her engagements, 
at the highest tension, terrified to see 


| upon the hall table every time she came in 


the note which would pronounce this 
doom. Her little notes to him remained 
unanswered, She was told by the servants 
that he had called, but had not remained 
or left any message. Madeline’s anxiety 
and ‘cout had risen to fever-heat. He 
came on Sunday afternoon at last, but he 
was scarcely seated when some wretched 
partner of the night before drifted in to 
talk about Lady C.’s ball and the great 
garden-party at Valley House, and the 
lord mayor’s fé¢e at the Mansion House, 
while Gervase sat silent, taking no share 
in the vain, exceptionally vain, talk. He 
departed, with a hasty touch of her hand, 
and a murmur of “ 1’ll come again,” when 
another and another stranger arrived to 
discourse on the same enthralling subjects, 
“To-night,” she whispered desperately, 
not able to contain herself; “to-night —I 
shall be alone to-night.” What did it mat- 
ter who heard her? He nodded, she 
thought, though he did not look at her, 
and went away, leaving her to the exhila- 
rating task of that talk about society, 
which is much the same whether your 
horizon is bounded by the Foreign Office 
or by the Mansion House. The interval 
was terrible to her till all those Sunday 
triflers had departed. She told her father 
at dinner, fearing lest he might think it 
his duty to give ‘her his company on the 
Sunday evening, as he often did, that she 
expected Gervase. “ Oh,” said Mr. Thurs- 
ley, elevating his eyebrows. “IT have 
scarcely seen him,” Madeline said, unable 
to contain the turmoil of her feelings, “ for 
a week,” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Thursley again, “ the 
less you see of that madman the better, it 
appears to me.” 

“TI hope you don’t believe, papa,” cried 
Madeline, “that anything that has hap- 
pened has changed my feelings.” 

“] am very sorry to hear,” said Mr. 
Thursley; “it has changed his. I am 
pretty sure. And if he thinks he is to 
hook on to you now for a living 7 

“You don’t seem to see that you are 
insulting me as well as Gervase,” she said 
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hastily; then added, in a subdued tone, 
“T beg your pardon.” 

“It’s time, I think; but never mind,” 
said her father. “1 can allow for your feel- 
ings, Maddie — distracted by that fellow 
and his fancies; but mind, I’ll not stand 
that, whatever he may say now.” 

Madeline made no reply. Fathers per- 
haps will never learn to relinquish that 
kind of remark. Mr. Thursley was as 
well aware as any one that it was a futile 
kind of thing to say; but he had been 
watching his daughter closely, and he 
thought he saw that Gervase’s conduct 
had shaken her trust in him. It was as 
well, perhaps, to throw in a word to help 
the adverse impression; but he did not 
attempt to hinder the meeting. He went 
out himself to one of the houses where 
there was music or conversation going on 
on Sunday evening, and left the coast free. 

Madeline went up-stairs to the drawing- 
room with a beating heart. She thought, 
like her father, that Gervase had thrown 
off all softer feelings in the shock of fam- 
ily downfall and overthrow. What so 


likely to stun and paralyze a young man 
with a strong sense of honor, and with 
that innate conviction of personal supe- 
riority to all rebuffs and slights of fortune 
which an English youth’s education gives ! 
Poverty would not have hurt him; but 


this mingling of doubt and mystery and 
intricate confusing business, the perhaps 
undeserved applauses of which his father 
had been the object for his partial just 
dealing, the certainly undeserved suspi- 
cion and blame of which he had himself 
been the object for completing that jus- 
tice, the sense of the foundations of the 
earth shaken, and the ground failing 
under his feet, which such revelations 
are apt to bring, —all these things were 
enough, and more than enough, to upset 
the fine balance of a mind more delicate 
than strong. It had never appeared that 
Gervase was strong. His fastidiousness 
and what had appeared, even to Madeline, 
over-delicacy in respect to the business, 
augured but little fortitude to resist actual 
calamity. She had in her own heart, with 
a pang which there was no possibility of 
ignoring, come to much the same conclu- 
sion as her father, that Gervase’s love had 
not been robust enough to withstand the 
change of all his other conditions. She 
did not, indeed, believe, nor did Mr. 
Thursley believe, that any interested mo- 
tive would induce Gervase to pretend a 
sentiment which no longer existed. But 
she waited with little doubt as to what he 
would say to her when he came, with a 
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faint hope indeed still. flickering at the 
bottom of her heart, but no expectation 
that she could feel to be reasonable. He 
would tell her, she had little doubt, that 
he was going away to the ends of the 
earth, perhaps back to the West Indies, 
perhaps to America, where he had made 
so many friends. 

It was a warm evening, only half dark ; 
the windows were all open, the spacious 
room scarcely lighted, in a soft twilight fit 
for the talk of lovers, not very fit, Made- 
line felt, for the sterner communication 
which she looked for. She flitted about 
like-a ghost in her white dress, hesitating 
whether she should not light candles or 
ring for additional lamps. She was still 
doubting when Gervase came up-stairs. 
She could hear him coming up, unaccom- 
panied by any servant, and with a quick- 
ened step, which made her heart beat still 
more quickly. The stillness of the room, 
the faint light, and her evident solitude, 
which made her afraid, gave Gervase 
courage. 

“ Madeline, you are waiting for me?” 
he said. 

“ Surely, Gervase — I hoped — that you 
were sure to come.” 

“ You might have known I would come.” 
He made her sit in the chair where he had 
throned her so often, and drew a lower 
one to her feet. “Thank heaven that at 
last I have you to myself! And thank 
heaven it is all over and done with, this 
horrible business that has stood between 
us!” 

“It has stood between us, Gervase.” 

“Horribly! but now I feel again my 
own man, — every penny is paid.” 

“ And you have nothing, Gervase.” 

“I have the house — which of course I 
must sell, and all that is in it. That will 
leave me a few thousands better than 
nothing. Madeline, what will your father 
say? I donot ask—perhaps I ought— 
what do you say?” 

“ Gervase — I thought you had ceased 
to mind what I thought.” 

“Ceased to mind! I never minded so 
much. If I wanted you before, Maddie, I 
want you ten thousand times more now. 
Don’t you understand how the worst of 
it all was, that this abominable business 
absorbed me, enthralled me, so that I could 
think of nothing else. Now it is over, 
forever and ever, thank God. Ceased to 
mind! You never thought that.” 

She gave his hand a little pressure, a 
mute apology, and all the heavy clouds 
that had been veiling her horizon flew 
away like mists before the winds. 
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“ But,” he said, pillowing his cheek 
upon that soft hand, leaning upon her with 
a sense of indescribable rest and consola- 
tion, — “your father? What are we to 
do? how are we to manage? I see all the 
difficulties. I grudge you to a poor man 
as much as he does — but I cannot give 
you up, Madeline.” 

“* Nobody asked you,” she said, with a 
smile. Madeline felt that she would break 
down altogether if she did not keep up the 
lighter tone. 

“ And what will he say to a man who 
has nothing in the world but a house in 
Harley Street?” Gervase said. “ What 
am I tosay to him? What am I todo?” 

“ That is the first question,” she said. 
“What are you to do? The house in 
Harley Street means — something.” 

“TI can’t let it out in lodgings, can I, 
Madeline ?— or take boarders; or set up 
a school — though many men do that.” 

“Do you ever think—they say you 
proved yourself so good a man of busi- 
ness,” said Madeline, with hesitation, — 
“do you ever think, Gervase, of putting 
the money — into i 

‘“‘ Business ! I loathe it more than ever,” 
he cried. “I hate the very name.” 

Madeline gave vent to a gentle sigh. 
“ My father would be more pleased with 
that than anything,” she said. ‘“ Every- 


thing, I think, might have been smoothed 


away. He thinks you did so well—in 
the West Indies, Gervase.” 

“Did I do well? fighting against chi- 
canery, dishonesty, fraudulent delays, fic- 
titious excuses, everything that is most 
abhorrent to an honest man; they think it 
all fair, that is the worst of it. If they can 
disgust and sicken you, and make you 
think that no rights are worth that strug- 
gle, then they rejoice. That is their ob- 
ject all the time. A hundred times I was 
on the eve of throwing up the whole busi- 
ness, crying, Perish your filthy money! 
and flying to you to save me from cyni- 
cism and misanthropy and scorn of every 
kind.” 

“ But you did not fly. You stood fast 
and conquered, Gervase.” 

“ A poor victory,” he said, shaking his 
head, “and one only because they roused 
the worst part of my nature. I don’t know 
what I might develop into were I to carry 
on that cursed battle.” 

** Gervase !” 

“I beg your pardon, my dearest. It 
isn’t a blessed battle, anyhow. It enlists 
all one’s worst passions. I began to feel 
almost that it was a distinction to tell a 
bigger lie, and cheat worse than my oppo- 
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nent, so long as I got the better of him. 
If you were not a rich man’s daughter, I 
think I know what I should do.” 

“ Tell me,” she said. 

“The house would give us so much in- 
come, enough for a backbone, something 
to fall back upon, pay our little rent, and 
leave something over for you to pay your 
milliner’s bill, Maddie. Fancy the pleas- 
ure of paying for your bonnets ! and then 
— you don’t mean to tell me I could not 
get something to do—writing, keeping 
accounts, nay, teaching, if necessary. I 
should not be in the least afraid. But, 
my love, you are a rich man’s daughter, 
and there is anend of it. I have to sat- 
isfy your father — and heaven knows how 
I am to do it.” 

“To satisfy him—to a certain point, 
Gervase. He must not be unreasonable. 
He has not absolute power, any more than 
any other authority. I will speak to him.” 

“Yes, you must speak to him; but in 
the first place I must speak. I can’t put 
it allon you. He must hear what I have 
to say. He will think, and think rightly, 
that a man who can’t speak for himself is 
not worth much. And I know that he will 
scoff at whatI say. He will tell me to go 
about my business. What can I do to 
your father, Madeline, to bring him over to 
our side?” 

She shook her head. “There is only 
one thing I know, Gervase ; if you were to 
go with your little money into business — 
it does not matter what ey 

He made a gesture of despair. “Cana 
man ever do well what he hates? But I 
will not say that. I would rather sweep 
the streets. But if there is nothing else 
for it, for you, Madeline 

They were interrupted by the heavy foot 
of Mr. Thursley coming up-stairs. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mr. THURSLEY came heavily up the 
stair, with intention, not simply to warn 
the lovers of his coming, but to send be- 
fore him a certain intimation of the temper 
of mind, not soft or yielding, in which he 
was approaching. It was time that this 
matter should be settled one way or an- 
other. He was not thinking sentimentally 
of what people might call the happiness of 
his daughter — that is, of letting her have 
her own way whatever might happen — 
but, as he thought wisely, judiciously, of 
what was best for her,—of her proper 
establishment in life. He gave them 
warning, by his heavy, deliberate ap- 
proach, that he had assumed this judicial 
position, and both of them understood by 
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instinct that it was so. They drew a little 
apart to prepare for him, and felt that the 
crisis had come. It must be added, how- 
ever, that underlying all the bitter excite- 
ment.of this meeting, and of the father’s 
judgment, there lay a consciousness in all 
their minds that no judgment could settle 
the matter ; and that after the most serious 
decision that could be made by the natu- 
ral authority, there was yet another veto 
more important, in the will of the person 
chiefly concerned. 

Mr. Thursley, however, did everything 
that was most adapted to impress the 
minds of the young people with the idea 
of a supreme and decisive judginent. He 
put himself into a great chair, which he 
drew into the centre of the room, facing 
them. He rung for another lamp, which 
changed the twilight of the large room into 
a circle of full light round the group; and 
having made these preparations, he bade 
Gervase speak. ‘ We have all been going 
on in a sort of happy-go-lucky way,” he 
said; “but this can’t last any longer. It 
will be better for you to tell me what you 
intend, and where this is to lead to. For 
Madeline’s sake, I feel that it is my duty 
to interfere.” 

“ T am very glad, sir, of the opportunity,” 
Gervase said ; and he made his statement, 


as he had already made it to Madeline, 
Mr. Thursley listening without interrupt- 


ing by a word the concise report. When 
the young man had ended, there was a 
brief pause. 

“ What you have to tell'me,” said Mr. 
Thursley at length, “is that you want to 
marry my daughter, a girl accustomed to 
every luxury; but that having wasted 
every penny you had, against my advice, 
in a quixotic and quite unnecessary act, 
you have now nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing ” 

“Except the house and its contents, 
which means 4 

“ Three or four thousand pounds at the 
outside — perhaps not so much, making a 
forced sale, as you will have to do. Is 
Madeline to live and have a proper main- 
tenance provided for her on the interest, 
say, of four thousand pounds ?” 

*T am in your hands, sir,” said Ger- 
vase. ‘No such danger as this seemed 
possible at the time when we first loved 
each other. Had I been a poor man then, 
I should not have presumed to ask Made- 
line to share my fate. Things have gone 
against me, without any fault of mine, and 
now He made a momentary pause. 
Madeline, leaning forward, put her hand 
upon his. He clasped it tight, and con- 
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tinued, in a more vigorous voice: “ The 
only thing that has not changed is our love 
for each other, — and nothing can change 
that.” 

There are few things more irritating 
than those signs of mutual agreement be- 
tween two whoare on the other side from 
that occupied by the judicial authority. 
Mr. Thursley was warmly moved by this 
irritation and annoyance. He was left 
alone in his dignity, while these two con- 
spired against him. He said, with an 
accent of contempt, made acrid by his 
daughter’s mute adhesion to the foe, 
“Without any fault of yours !—entireiy 
by your fault, I should say; because, ia 
the first place, you deserted your father ; 
and in the second, because you refused to 
take my advice, — because your sense of 
honor, forsooth — and honesty I think you 
called ii— was more keen than mine. 
Honor, to my thinking,” said Mr. Thurs- 
ley, with lowering brows, “should keep a 
man even from contemplating the idea of 
living on his wife’s money, having none of 
his own.” 

Hot words were on Gervase’s lips, but 
Madeline gave a hasty pressure to his 
hand, and he made no reply. 

“Papa,” she said, “I appeal to your 
good feeling. Are these words to be said 
to us, in the position we are in?” 

“ Whom do you mean by‘us’? I am 
speaking to Gervase Burton, who wants 
to marry you, a girl with a. large fortune, 
having nothing.” 

Once more Madeline kept him silent 
by the pressure of her hand. “ We both 
recognize,” she said, “ that the position is 
a difficult one. I can speak better than 
Gervase, for what can he be but angry 
when you taunt him in that ungenerous 
way? Papa, whatever you say, you are 
our best friend. We are not such fools 
as to think you are really against us. It 
is you we must turn to for advice. He 
has nothing ; and I have, thanks to you, a 
large fortune. We see all the difficulties 
— what are we to do?” 

Her father stared at her for a moment 
blankly, then he burst into a laugh. 
“This is turning the tables with a ven- 
geance,” he said. “advise you! When 
it is I that am the offended party.” 

“Surely Madeline is right, sir,” said 
Gervase; “you are her father, and my 
friend, since ever I remember anything. 
If I were in any difficulty, unconnected 
with her, to whom should I go for advice 
but to you?” 

‘* By — George!” cried the bewildered 
father, “ you came to me for advice once, 


’ 
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or at least I thrust my advice upon you, 
and a great deal of attention you paid to 
it! Had you taken my advice then, you 
would have been in a better position now.” 

“ Papa, you know the trouble he was in 
then, half mad with all the strangeness 
of misfortune. Gervase, let me speak! 
There is advice that is impossible; if you 
tell us to separate, to give each other up 
— I speak for myself — that is impossible. 
Advise us how we are to live, how it is to 
be done. I will never believe,” cried 
Madeline, with tears in her eyes, keeping 
back her lover with the pressure of her 
imperative hand, “that you are not our 
best and only friend. Tell us how to do 
it, and not merely that we are not to do it; 
any stranger could do that. But you are 
our best and only friend “ 

This is not the usual kind of appeal to 
an obdurate father; but obdurate fathers 
are not consistent perhaps with daughters 
who have counted all the costs, and in the 
last resort are aware that they themselves 
are free agents, not bound more than rea- 
son and affection dictate. Mr. Thursley 
made still a faint attempt to brave it out, 
to adopt the tone of centuries past, to de- 
nounce the youth and threaten the girl; 
but it was only a faint attempt. The look 
which Madeline fixed upon him, regretful 


not for herself but for him, grieved by 
the violence which, her serious eyes said, 
diminished her respect for her father 
without disturbing her resolution, was too 


much for Mr. Thursley. And he knew 
very well, to begin with, that some mode 
of arranging matters must be found ; that 
no violence on his part could induce his 
daughter to abandon her purpose, which 
takes the heart out of resistance. He 
came at last to the terms, which he had 
vaguely settled in his own mind from 
the beginning, which were that Gervase 
should enter his own office, and work 
there, abandoning all his follies, and betak- 
ing himself toa business life. This was 
his ultimatum. “It is no use telling me,” 
he said, “ that you have no turn for busi- 
ness, for nobody could have managed 
better with that West Indian affair; and 
let me tell you, my boy, there is no char- 
acter in the world more honorable than 
that of an English merchant — whatever 
false ideas you may have got into your 
head.” 

“TI think so too, Gervase,” said Made- 
line in a whisper, with once more a pres- 
sure of his hand. 

“I will make one concession,” said the 
triumphant father, now feeling that the 
positions were reversed, and that he had 
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attained his fit supremacy. “If you 
should find yourself in a position to settle 
£10,000 on Madeline, | will withdraw my 
opposition ; if not, the office and a wife, 
or your freedom without her. That’s my 
last word — and I don’t think one father 
in a hundred would say as much. It is to 
take or to leave.” 

Gervase went home to his empty, echo- 
ing house with the subdued sensations of 
a struggle past. It was past, and his fate 
decided — a thing in which there is always 
a certain solace after a conflict. No need 
to enter into all the vicissitudes of argu- 
ment again; no need for any more ros 
and cons. To take or toleave. To have 
Madeline with her father’s consent, and 
without any painful breach of the en- 
thralling customs and traditions of life, or 
to drag her through all the harassing con- 
tradictions and trials of rebellion —to 
fret her mind with opposition to all the 
rules of established life. Gervase con- 
cluded with himself that it was now his 
certain duty to give up all those, perhaps 
fantastical, objections —that reluctance 
and rebellion which had already cost him 
so much. It was no longer even possible 
to fight. He had renounced that tenor ot 
life which ought to have been second na- 
ture to a merchant’s son —almost arro- 
gantly, imperatively, hearing no reason 
when his father had suggested it; now he 
could not even struggle against a neces- 
sity which involved Madeline as wellyas 
himself. The house sounded very empty 
as he came into it. There was an echo 
through and through it of the clanging of 
the door. He went into the library, in 
which he had held that last conference 
with his father, and sat down, sadly think- 
ing of all that had come and gone. Had 
he yielded then, how different all might 
have been!—the house of Burton still 
intact; the old traditions unbroken; his 
father a man prosperous and respected; 
himself independent of all such remark as 
that which would now, he was painfully 
aware, be made everywhere. A man with 
nothing marrying a girl with a large for- 
tune. When the wealth is on the other 
side there are no such remarks. But the 
moment that the woman has wealth, inter- 
est and not love is supposed to be the 
motive on the man’s side. How unjust, 
how miserable, how horrible! But how- 
ever his heart might rebel against this 
cruel judgment, it would be made, he 
knew, and he would have to bear it. 

If he had only done this thing which he 
must now do—from which there was no 
escape —a year ago! —if le had but con- 
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sented, and pleased his father and satis- 
fied those calls of nature and birth which, 
after all, it would appear no man could 
escape! His own father was more to him 
than Madeline’s, though Madeline was 
more than all the world. Had he but in- 
sisted more strongly, been more urgent, 
commanded even! Gervase sat with his 
head in his hands, and thought. But he 
knew, at the same time, that however much 
his father had commanded, he would not 
have obeyed. He would have had no 
faith in these paternal commands. He 
would have been sure, as Madeline had 
been, that in the end his own will would 
carry the day. As Madeline had been; 
yet Madeline had not stood out against 
this compromise ; even her sympathy had 
deserted him at the last. It was by her 
ordinance, as well as her father’s, that his 
will was to be subjugated —at the last. 
Gervase had many renewed impulses of 
rebellion as he waked and watched during 
that long night. He was tempted to go 
away to the end of the world, todisappear 
into the darkness, and leave them —to re- 
pent, perhaps, of their attempted coercion. 
He had moments of resolution to with- 
stand all compromise, to refuse the expe- 
dient held out to him, to maintain his own 
way — followed by sinkings of heart and 
courage, by questionings with himself who 
was he that self-sacrifice should be de- 
manded from every one but him? Self- 
sacrifice for Madeline —that was a very 
different thing, after all, from yielding up 
his own enlightened will to the obstinate 
insistence of his father — or of her father. 
A man may stand against every other 
claim upon him, but to prefer his own will 
to the woman he loves —to sacrifice her 
rather than do something he did not like 
—was very different. For her he had 
vowed to do everything that man could do 
— to die for her, tolive for her, to think of 
nothing in comparison with her happiness. 
And this that was required of him was 
clearly for her happiness. If to release 
her from himself would make her happy, 
then it would be time for him to disappear, 
to go away, and leave no trace, as his. fa- 
ther had done; but that would make her 
miserable. It was Madeline that had to 
be considered, not himself or his pride, or 
his preference of one kind of work to an- 
other. The young man walked about the 
lonely library half the night fighting with 
himself. He had refused his father there 
—the father of whom he scareely knew 
how to think, whether to pity or to blame, 
whether to approve or censure; but who 
had now passed away from his horizon, 
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jeaving nothing but Madeline,—no other 
influence, no other hope. Madeline was. 
all he had in the world —no family, no 
sympathy, no home but her. What could 
the answer be when the question was to 
sacrifice her — or himself? 

Next morning he saw her, very sweet 
and anxious, wistfully interrogating his 
looks. ‘Nothing will make you like it, 
Gervase?” ‘“ No,” he said, “nothing. It 
is hateful always. I cannot change in my 
conviction; but I will do it, and make the 
best of it—for you, Madeline.” She 
asked him again before he left her, after 
they had talked and talked for hours, 
“Don’t you think, as you get used to it, 
you will like it better, Gervase ?” “I don’t 
think I shall ever do anything but hate it ; 
but never mind. I shall grumble at noth- 
ing when I have you.” She looked after 
him with a curious light in her eyes as he 
went away. She was thinking very likely 
what she would do were she in his place. 
How little she would mind! how she 
would conquer any antipathy she had and 
put it under her feet, and scorn to confess 
it! Women have such sentiments often, 
thinking how differently they would con- 
duct themselves were they men. But then 
the things that are required of men are not 
often required of women. And Madeline 
reminded herself that she had no antipathy 
to overcome. She watched him, herself 
hidden among the curtains, as he went 
along the street, without any of the old 
spring and elasticity in his step. Poor 
Gervase! he had never known any trouble 
till now; but now it had come in a flood, 
and it was no wonder he was broken down. 
He was not perhaps the strongest of men 
by nature; but he was Gervase, which 
said all—and there was no other in the 
world. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
LEAVES FROM A DIARY ON THE KARUN 
RIVER. , 


I. 


I HAVE already, in a communication to 
the Zzmes, described the present condition 
of the navigation of the Karun River, in 
south-west Persia, and the steps required 
to render this much-talked-of concession 
of any value to British or European com- 
merce. I have also indicated therein the 
political and commercial advantages that 
are likely to result from the opening up 
of this new water-cum-roadway into the 
heart of Persia. Ina paper which I have- 
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‘undertaken to read before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society I shall endeavor to de- 
scribe the geographical conditions of the 
river and surrounding country, collating, 
and I hope consolidating, the sometimes 
contradictory sources of information upon 
which we have hitherto been compelled to 
rely. It may not be without interest if I 
here narrate the main incidents of my re- 
cent journey in those parts, and present to 
the readers of this review a page of every- 
day life as it is enacted upon the remote 
waters of the Karun. There is much in 
the country, in the river scenery, and in 
the character of the population upon its 
banks that distinguishes this from other 
parts of Persia. Few Englishmen have 
visited, and fewer still have described, 
this interesting corner of the shah’s do- 
minions ; and whilst those who have done 
so have recorded their experiences in 
compilations not devoid of romance and 
familiar to the student, though not per- 
haps to the. public at large, the local con- 
ditions have very greatly changed since 
the majority of their narratives were writ- 
ten, and the drama of life is fast nearing 
the close of a chapter whose leaves will 
presently be turned back and sealed for- 
ever. A riparian population of Arab 
tribes under native sheikhs, who sustain 
a fitful and expiring independence against 
the ever-advancing encroachments of Per- 
sian governors and tax-collectors ; an in- 
land population of nomad tribes, of mixed 
origin and reluctant loyalty, who in their 
native hills still retain their old clan or- 
ganization and a vagrant liberty of life; 
townspeople, half Arab and half Persian, 
whose character is as composite as their 
origin; these ingredients alone suggest a 
tableau of dramatic outline and vivid con- 
trast. How much more complex and ab- 
sorbing is it bound to become when an 
outside competitor, in the person of Great 
Britain, steps upon the scene! 

One hundred and seventeen miles after 
leaving Bushire the British India steamer 
which navigates the Persian Gulf, sailing 
from Bombay to Busrah, drops anchor for 
a while off the mouth of the Shat-el-Arab, 
until the rising tide shall admit of her 
passing over the bar. At high-water there 
is a good eighteen feet upon the bar, but 
the tide rises and falls as much as from 
eight to ten feet, and vessels at all heavily 
laden have invariably to cut their way 
through a shifting bottom of mud, while 
they sometimes stick fast for days. No 
effort appears to be made to keep open a 
channel by dredging or other artificial 
means — an apt reminder that we are on 
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the brink of Ottoman -jarisdiction — and 
the present passage solved the difficulty 
by arbitrarily cutting its own course in the 
year 1850. The Shat-el-Arab, as is well 
known, is the estuary by which the 
mingled waters of the Euphrates and Ti- 
gris, uniting at Kurnah, the legendary gar- 
den of Eden, fifty miles above Busrah, 
descend to the Persian Gulf. Its northern 
bank is Persian, to a point upon the river 
beyond Mohammerah ; its southern bank 
is Turkish throughout. At its entrance 
from the sea it presents the appearance of 
a noble river, a mile in width, flowing be- 
tween low banks which, especially on the 
Turkish side, are fringed with a dense and 
magnificent belt of date palms. The op- 
posite shore is more sandy, and is marked 
by the occasional tomb of some departed 
saint. 

As I have elsewhere shown, the Turks 
in these parts are disposed to be very 
nasty towards the Persians, against whom 
they have cherished a particular grudge 
ever since the cession of the post of Mo- 
hammerah to the latter by the joint Anglo- 
Russian commission more than forty years 
ago. They are jealous of the intrusion of 
any other power upon the Shat-el-Arab ; 
and they are still more jealous of the ris- 
ing fortunes of Mohammerah itself, which, 
in the event of any considerable develop- 
ment of the Karun trade route, will divert 
much of the traffic that now finds its way 
to Busrah and Bagdad, and through their 
custom-houses to and from the Persian 
interior. Accordingly they adopt every 
means in their power of hampering, irri- 
tating, and menacing their rivals’ inter- 
ests ; the most conspicuous illustration of 
this attitude being the erection of a large 
fort upon a shelving sandspit at Fao, abso- 
lutely commanding the entrance to the 
Shat-el-Arab on the south. By a clause 
in the Treaty of Erzerum (1847) Turkey 
and Persia, the two contracting powers, 
bound themselves by a reciprocal engage- 
ment not to erect fortifications on either 
bank of the estuary, Great Britain and 
Russia being the two witnessing parties ; 
and the action of the Turks is conse- 
quently an initial violation of this agree- 
ment, which is not atoned for by their 
compiacent invitation to the Persians to 
go and do likewise. In 1886 they com- 
menced the construction of the fort, and 
in spite of frequent protests since, both 
from the English and Persian govern- 
ments, met by the traditional diplomatic 
disclaimer from Constantinople, they have 
now completed it to a point at which the 
guns only are wanting to-render it a seri- 
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ous and intolerable menace both to their 
Persian neighbors and to the interests of 
the British trade and shipping engaged 
upon the Mesopotamian rivers. Some 
time ago an English telegraph clerk from 
the neighboring telegraph station at Fao 
landed from a boat at the fort, meeting 
with no interruption, and succeeding in 
making drawings and plans of the fortifi- 
cations. When this vagary was discov- 
ered the Turks were furious, and have 
since fanatically excluded every prying 
eye. But from the deck of each passing 
steamer enough can be seen to show the 
actual progress of affairs, and to reduce 
to their proper proportions the glib de- 
nials from Stamboul; and should the ar- 
mament of this fort be proceeded with, in 
direct infringement of treaty stipulations 
which England is pledged to safeguard, 
and to the obvious peril of British ship- 
ping whose presence and safety on the 
Tigris are guaranteed by firmans fifty 
years old, I can conceive that no other 
alternative will present itself tothe British 
government but to knock the fort to 
pieces, and teach the Ottoman government 
that there is a limit to the endurance even 
of Ottoman impertinence. When I add 
that within the last few months the Turks 
have also commenced to build two other 
forts in the immediate neighborhood of 
Mohammerah higher up the river, and 
that daily and weekly they place every 
obstacle that a perverse ingenuity can sug- 
gest in the way of the(English) Euphrates 
and Tigris Steam Navigation Company, 
who own the right to ply with two vessels 
between Busrah and Bagdad, it will be 
seen that to represent their action as dic- 
tated by any other spirit than one of provo- 
cation both to Persia and this country is 
impossible. Why a power which only 
stands upon its legs in Europe because 
England is supposed to be propping it 
up trom behind should be allowed to kick 
the shins of its supporter in Asia, passes 
my ability to determine. 

A little beyond the new fort is the joint 
British and Turkish Telegraph Station at 
Fao, where the cable of the Gulf section 
of the Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
ment comes up from the sea, and is 
prolonged by an overland wire to Con- 
stantinople. Two buildings or sheds 
accommodate the respective officials of 
the two nationalities, and recently pro- 
vided a further illustration of the suspi- 
cious hostiity of the Turks. For when 
the “ngiish superintendent began to build 
a low wail round his shed to keep off the 
encroachruents of the river, the Sublime 
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Porte, which is ready to detect a menace 
in any proceedings but its own, formally 
protested against the fortification on its 
territory of a hostile place of arms ! 

About sixty miles from the bar, the first 
affluent of the Shat-el-Arab flows in from 
the north-east, by a stately channel about 
a quarter of a mile in width. This is the 
Haffar Canal, or artificial mouth by which 
the Karun River, originally seeking the 
waters of the Gulf by an independent 
channel, was conducted in times of which 
there is no record, but prior to Herodotus, 
into the estuary of the twin Mesopota- 
mian rivers. The town of Mohammerah 
is situated upon the right or north bank 
of the Haffar Canal, at a distance of a 
little more than a mile from the points of 
confluence; although the new buildings 
recently erected by the Persian govern- 
ment in consequence of the opening of the 
river to foreign trade, and consisting of a 
governor’s house and a warehouse, with a 
primitive quay made of palm trunks in 
front, have been placed on the shore in the 
angle between the two streams. The com- 
fort of the future governor has not been 
forgotten, for a bathhouse, heated by a 
furnace, is appended to his mansion. In 
the interval, before trade begins, the new 
quay, which is about fifty yards long, was 
being turned io practical use, having re- 
cently been ploughed and sown. On the 
opposite or southern side of the Haffar 
Canal are the ruins of an old Persian fort 
and castle, where the sheikh used to reside 
fifty years ago, and which, in co-operation 
with larger works on the northern bank, 
attempted to dispute the entrance of the 
river with the British in 1857, but was very 
speedily silenced and knocked to pieces by 
our guns. 

Here the British India steamer stopped 
her engines to put me down. At Fao the 
Turkish custom-house officer had come on 
board, and it was thought likely that he 
might raise an objection to the vessel 
stopping at Mohammerah, to allow of my 
leaving her, although he could have no 
legal claim whatever to do so, Moham- 
merah being a Persian port, and the Turks 
having no right of control either over the 
boats of the British India Company or 
over the opposite side of the Shat-el-Arab. 
This forecast of the probable tactics of 
Turkish officialdom was not entirely mis- 
taken, because, although the individual in 
question made no sign when I disem- 
barked, he subsequently lodged a formal 
complaint upon arriving at Busrah, and 
swore that the captain had put me down 
in the face of his vehement protest. Upom 
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this the custom-house at Busrah fined the 
vesséi £12, an act of impertinent malice 
to which, Iam glad to say, the agents of 
the company absolutely declined to sub- 
mit, and which was still the subject of 
heated controversy when I left the river a 
month later. I mention it only as an ad- 
ditional instance of the amenities of Otto- 
man Officials in a region too remote from 
headquarters to admit either of prompt 
intervention or becoming chastisement. 
Disembarking in a de//am, or native boat 
—a long, narrow craft, shaped rather like 
a racing punt, and either sailed with a big 
lateen on a single mast, or paddled, or 
poled — I was propelled in the last-named 
fashion round the corner of the Haffar 
Canal up to the town of Mohammerah. 
Against the opposite bank was moored 
the rusty and decaying huik of an old 
steamer, owned many years ago by Haji 
Jabir Khan, the late sheikh of the neigh- 
boring Arabs, who had procured from the 
government at Teheran a monopoly of the 
navigation of the lower Karun as far as 
Ahwaz. The story ran that when laden 
with a cargo of petroleum the vessel had 
been destroyed by fire. Mohammerah, as 
I have said, is situated rather more than 
a mile up the Haffar Canal, the total 
length of which, from the Shat-el-Arab to 


the Karun proper, is about three miles, 
with an average breadth of a quarter of a 
mile, and depth of from twenty to thirty 


feet.* It is probable that in the passage 
of time it has been considerably enlarged, 
as the banks are liable to be chafed away 
in flood time, while the sea-tide flowing up 
the Bahmeshir, or original and natural 
mouth of the Karun River, piles up the 
waters of the latter and forces them into 
the Haffar channel. 

Those who from the glowing accounts 
in the newspapers one and a half years ago 
formed a roseate conception of Moham- 


* The a nang ny of describing a place without 
local knowledge is forcibly illustrated by Mr. Ains- 
worth’s account of the site of Mohammerah (The Karun 
River, p. 121). He says: **A correspondent of the 
Standard, who accompanied the first expedition up the 
Karun since the completion of the ‘Treaty of Commerce, 
writes of Muhammrah as being three miles up the Ka- 
run. Is this an inadvertence, when the Haffar is only 
three-quarters of a mile iniength, or have the Persians, 
for political reasons, removed the town to the more 
salubrious regions above old Muhammrah?’? Mr. 
Ainsworth had evidently borrowed the information that 
the Haffar is only three-quarters of a mile in length 
from Lieutenant Selby’s paper in the journal of the 
R. G. S. for 18443; although in his own earlier work 
(A Personal Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition, 
vol. ii., 173), he had himself described it as ** upwards 
of two miles in length.’”’ As a matter of fact, Lieu- 
tenant Selby, the Standard correspondent, and Mr. 
Ainsworth, have all gone wrong. The Haffar is three 
miles long; Mohammerah is a little ever a mile from 
its mouth; and the town has not been removed. 
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merah as a great trading emporium, will 
be disappointed to hear that it is a small 
and exceptionally filthy place with aruined . 
fort, a little over two thousand inhabitants 
(of whom, however, forty per cent. are said 
to have been swept off by the cholera last 
year), and as yet only an insignificant for- 
eign trade. In the old days, six centuries 
ago, when Ahwaz, Shuster, and Dizful 
were large cities and the centres of popu- 
lar districts and an extensive commerce, 
Mohammerah was a port of some renown. 

Sir Henry Layard, in his “ Early Ad- 
ventures ’—one of the most romantic 
narratives of adventure ever penned, and 
so rich in incident that one is ata loss to 
understand why the author should have 
delayed its publication for forty years — 
describes the important part played by 
Mohammerah in the conflicts between 
Turkey and Persia in the first half of this 
century. Attacked and taken by a Turk- 
ish force, but subsequently abandoned 
by them, it was, in November, 1841, occu- 
pied by the Persian troops, who, under 
the infamous Motemed-ud-dowleh, pillo- 
ried forever by Layard’s unsparing pen, 
had undertaken an expedition against the 
Ka’b Arabs of the Karun. When the 
fighting was over, the Turks claimed the 
territory on the ground that it was situated, 
not on the Karun proper, but on an arti- 
ficial canal which appertained to the north- 
ern littoral of the Shat-el-Arab. On their 
side the Persians declined to withdraw, 
advancing the counter-claim that no one 
could certify the origin of the Haffar 
branch, which, for all practi ical purposes, 
was both a physical continuation and the 
natural mouth of the Karun River. Layard 
himself, who, from his intimate knowledge 
of the locality, was employed by Lord 
Aberdeen to report upon the matter, rec- 
ommended its cession to Turkey; but the 
Russian government taking a strong line 
in favor of Persia, the English govern- 
ment followed its lead; and when the 
treaty of Erzerum was signed, Moham- 
merah was left, and has ever since re- 
mained, in Persian hands. Ata later date 
it cut a somewhat inglorious figure in the 
Anglo-Persian war of 1857, when it was 
hastily fortified by the Persians, and was 
incontinently shelled from the river by 
six British men-of-war. After the bom- 
bardment was over, and the British troops. 
had landed to attack, the defending force 
vanished without striking a blow into the 
desert. Now it is little more than a local 
mart for the needs of the Arab tribes, and 
for a limited export of native produce, 
such as grain, opium, wool, and dates. Its 
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customs were farmed a few years ago for 
£1,500; but as the duty was levied on the 
number of packages or bales, irrespective 
of bulk or value, no criterion was thereby 
afforded of the total volume of trade. 
Lieutenant Selby in 1842 laid stress upon 
the exceptional healthiness of the place, 
which he said was superior in this respect 
to any other part of the adjacent country, 
to which he attributed the continued im- 
munity from bad fever of himself and 
ship’s crew, and which he explained by the 
coolness of the snow-fed stream. This 
testimonial, if it be applicable to the river, 
which has been disputed by other wit- 
nesses,* can scarcely be transferred to 
the town, whose main street is also its 
cloaca maxima, and which riots in smells. 
Nothing, indeed, redeems the place from 
insignificance but its palm groves, which 
are superb, and its physical situation, 
which in any other country and under any 
other government would long ago have 
been turned to enduring profit. In the 
river off the town were moored some 
twenty mehalas, the large native boat, 
ranging from five to fifty tons and having 
a draught of from three to six feet, built 
with raking prow, lofty poop, and a single 
vast lateen sail, which is the immemorial 
cargo boat of the Karun. 

The inhabitants of the town and neigh- 
borhood of Mohammerah belong to the 
tribe of Ka’b (vulgarly pronounced Cha’b) 
Arabs, whose history has been related by 
Layard and Ainsworth. They are said 
originally to have migrated from the Ara- 
bian shore of the Persian Gulf to the 
marshes near the junction of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, where they acted as buf- 
falo-herdsmen, until, being expelled by 
another Arab tribe, they moved south- 
wards and established a new settlement 
on a canal leading from the Karun, which 
they called Kaban. Pushing eastwards 
towards the Jerrahi River they presently 
ousted the Persian tribe of Afshars, whom 
they found in that district, and there built 
their principal town of Dorak or Fella- 
hiyah. In this central spot, midway be- 
tween Persian and Ottoman jurisdiction, 
they alternately fell a prey to either, re- 
lieving periods of tributary subjection by 
occasional spells of independence. At 
the time of the Euphrates expedition their 
leading chieftain was Sheikh Thamer, 
who, though his early career had been 
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* Vide W. F. Ainsworth’s Personal Narrative of the 
Euphrates Expedition, ii., p. 175, where he says that 


in the Anglo-Indian Expedition of 1857, two British | 


officers, a major-general and the commodore command- 
ing the Indian squadron, committed suicide from the 
effects of the climate. 
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stained with more than ordinary crime, 
was a vigorous ruler and a commanding 
personality. Mistaking his strength, how- 
ever, he sided with Mohammed Teki 
Khan, the famous Bakhtiari chieftain who 
was in 1841 being hunted to ruin by the 
Persian government, and paid the penalty 
for revolt by losing his office. Since his 
time Fellahiyah has relapsed into a sec- 
ondary position, and the principal Ka’b 
sheikh is now Sheikh Mizal Khan, the 
son of Haji Jabir Khan, who was raised to 
the post of governor of Mohammerah by 
the Persians in the course of the disturb- 
ance just mentioned. Sheikh Mizal’s sec- 
tion of the Ka’b tribe dwell in the palm 
groves upon the right shore of the Shat- 
el-Arab above and at Mohammerah, and 
occupy both banks of the Karun as far as 
the village of Wais. Upon the rivers they 
fish and trade and export their date crops ; 
inland they camp in huts of reed, and ex- 
tract an abundant grain-harvest from the 
prolific though neglected soil. From long 
residence on Persian territories the Ka’b 
Arabs have lost much of their own national 
character. They have intermarried with 
the Persians, and have adopted the Shiah 
religion, as well as parts of the Persian 
dress. None the less, no love is lost be- 
tween the two peoples, the Persian regard- 
ing the Arabas an interloper and a dullard, 
and the Arab regarding the Persian, with 
some justice in this region, as a plotter 
and a rogue. The national antipathy is 
both exemplified and summed up in the 
relations at present existing between the 
Persian government and the Arab sheikh. 

Sheikh Mizal succeeded his father, upon 
the death of the latter in October, 1881, 
both in the chieftainship of the tribe and, 
by the favor of the shah, in the governor- 
shipof Mohammerah. He has since been 
yearly confirmed in this post, receiving 
from the governor-general of Arabistan, 
in whose province Mohammerah lies, the 
annual &helat, or robe of honor, which in 
Persian public life is both the official Zes- 
tamur of teappointment and the signal 
for a becoming monetary return from the 
presentee. As a vassal of the shah, he is 
responsible both for the good conduct of 
his tribe and for the revenue of his dis- 
trict, which latter is a fixed sum payable 
to the provincial exchequer. He resides 
in a fine riverside house on Shat-el-Arab, 
at a spot called Feiliyah, about one mile 
above Mohammerah, the Persian flag 





floating above his roof. Anelder brother, 
|named Mohammed Khan, was for some 
|time kept as a hostage by the Persian 
government, whose policy in these parts 
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has always been to play off one member 
of a family against another. He has since 
been released, and now lives higher up on 
the Shat-el-Arab, but is on the worst of 
terms with Sheikh Mizal. A younger 
brother resides with the latter, none of 
whose fifteen wives has succeeded in bear- 
ing him any children. The sheikh is a 
man of about fifty years of age, of fine 
stature, and dignified appearance, and is 
reported to be very rich, having made a 
large fortune by the horse trade with 
Bombay. 

For the present the relations between 
Sheikh Mizal and the Persian government 
are ostensibly smooth and harmonious ; 
and last year in receiving his khelat he 
was presented at the same time with the 
sonorous title of Muazz-es-Sultaneh, for 
which he was obliged to pay a proportion- 
ate sum. No interchange, however, of 
hollow compliments can blind the sheikh 
to the fact that his hour is drawing near. 
For some years the policy of the Teheran 
government has been directed towards the 
gradual suppression of all semi-dependent 
authority in non-Persian hands, and the 
centralization of executive power. One 
after another the poppy-heads, to quote 
the old Roman fable, have been smitten 
off; and Arab sheikhs and Lur chieftains 
alike-have vanished into compulsory re- 
tirement, or more frequently into the 
silent prisons of Teheran. For the pur- 
suance of these tactics in south-west Per- 
sia, the opening of the Karun River to 
foreign trade, and the consequent neces- 
sity for new custom-house officers and 
Foreign Office representatives, have sup- 
plied the central government with a wel- 
come excuse; a co-ordinate authority can 
hardly be tolerated in Mohammerah ; and 
in the big new brick structures at the 
river’s mouth, Sheikh Mizal reads the 
handwriting upon the wall. Naturally 
and by instinct a friend of the English, 
with whom, and particularly with Mr. 
Robertson, the late English consul at Bus- 
rah, he has for long been upon intimate 
terms, he is now in a position where he 
can only expect evil to himself from the 
commercial successes of his old allies. 
Accordingly he regards everything and 
everybody with suspicion. He declines to 
go on board any vessel or steamer for fear 
that there may be a plot todeport him. In 
a creek immediately alongside of his house 
is moored his own paddle-steamer, the 
Karun, ready at any moment to carry him 
into a safe retreat;* and his deputy at 
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Mohammerah was much distressed when 
I announced my intention of inspecting 
the new buildings at the corner, and gave 
private instructions that I should be de- 
ceived as totheir character. Sheikh Mizal 
is said to have prepared for himself a ref- 
uge in Turkish territory, and it is to be 
feared that when later visitors record their 
journeys to the Karun, the interesting fig- 
ure of the Arab chieftain will have disap- 
peared from the scene.t 

At Mohammerah I went on board the 
Shushan, the river steamboat with which 
Messrs. Lynch Bros. are at present navi- 
gating the lower, and hope soon to be al- 
lowed to navigate the upper Karun, and 
which that firm had courteously detained 
for some days at Mohammerah in order 
to take me up the river. As soon as the 
concession was first granted by the shah, 
in October, 1888, Messrs. Lynch detached 
a steamer from their Tigris fleet, and com- 
menced a fortnightly service upon the 
Karun, which, in spite of empty holds and 
absent profits, has been continued ever 
since. The boat first employed was the 
Blosse Lynch, a fine paddle steamer em- 
ployed in the Tigris navigation between 
Busrah and Bagdad. She was found, 
however, to be both too long for the abrupt 
bends and zigzags of the Karun, and of 
too deep a draught to pass over the shoals 
in low water. Accordingly, after running 
for some months she was replaced by the 


by Messrs. Yarrow, of Poplar, for £6,000. It is a 
paddle-wheel steamer 112 feet long, 25 feet beam, with 
a tonnage of 120 tons, and a draught of 214-3 feet when 
empty and 4-414 feet when laden. Ostensibly built for 

urposes of trade on the lower Karun, for which Haji 
jabir had obtained a concession from the Persian gov- 
ernment, it has been utilized to impress and, if neces- 
sary, coerce the Arab tribes upon the river, havin 
loopholed bulwarks for thirty rifles, and being mounte 
with two small brass guns. It was not a pretty object 
when I saw it, having been smeared from stern to bow 
with a coating of ugly brown paint. 

t The Standard correspondent has again led Mr. 
Ainsworth woefully astray in speaking of Sheikh Mizal, 
in whom he does not appear tc have recognized a Ka’b 
chieftain, and of whose official status as governor of 
Mohammerah he isclearly unaware. (Vide The River 
Karun, p. 122.) ‘*The same correspondent attests of 
how little value are the decisions of a mixed commis- 
sion as to the respective claims of Persia and Turkey 
to the territory of Muhammrah, when he states that a 
Sheikh Moussil or Musil, whose residence is at Filieh 
on the Shat-al-Arab, a few miles from Muhammrah, 
rules like an emperor over the country that lies between 
Muhammrah and Ahwaz. ‘ Every man,’ says the writer, 
‘is prepared to take up arms at a moment’s notice in 
the sheikh’s service, and no command of the shah, 
or of any of his governors, stands a chance of being 
obeyed, unless approved of by this powerful sheikh. 
All the taxes of the province flow into his treasury, and 
he pays over to the shah what amount he thinks fit. 
These frontier provinces are wild and unmanageable, 
except by the authority of the local shgikh, who is as 
despotic and as powerful as ever was anychief of a 
Highland clan.’” It is perhaps enough to say that 
there is not a single sentence in the above passage thar 


* The Karun was built for Haji Jabir Khan in 1873, | is not vitiated by hopeless inaccuracy 
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Shushan, a smaller, stern-wheel boat, with 
three rudders to allow of her answering 
very quickly to the helm. She was one of 
seven or eight boats built by Yarrow, of 
Poplar, for the English government at the 
time of the Nile expedition, but never ap- 
parently used for that purpose. Some of 
them were sold to Messrs. Cook for pleas- 
ure-boats on the Nile, while the Shushan 
found its way to the Karun. She is really 
unsuited for the purpose, having evidently 
been-constructed for light work in a very 
hot climate, and being a double-decked 
vessel, with engines and boiler exposed 
upon the lower deck, and a few passenger 
cabins lightly constructed upon the upper 
deck, their roof serving as the bridge. She 
is supposed to be able to steam from ten 
to twelve knots an hour, but against a cur- 
rent running four miles cannot certainly 
manage more than four. My own impres- 
sion is that the type of vessel adapted to 
the navigation of the Karun, but also ca- 
pable of carrying a large freight, has yet 
to be constructed. 

It was on December 24th that I em- 
barked on board the Shushan, too late, 
however, to proceed till the next morning. 
The Persian government maintains an 
agent at Mohammerah, one Mirza Kasim 
Khan, known as the karguzar, to superin- 
tend mercantile operations, represent the 
Foreign Office, and watch Messrs. Lynch. 
The first of these functions is easily per- 
formed, because the operations cannot be 
said as yet to have begun; the second is 
an excuse for protracted delays, caused by 
a dutiful reference to official supervision ; 
while the third offers a boundless field for 
meddlesome and nonsensical activity. It 
does not argue a high level of practical 
intelligence to insist that the import duty 
upon foreign merchandise shall be levied 
on the price, whatever it may be, that the 
article would fetch at the moment in the 
local bazaar. But commercial law does 
not happen to be the forée of the karguzar. 
On this occasion he was very much inter- 
ested in myself and my future movements. 
He had already complained of the steamer 
being detained on my account; and had 
peremptorily ordered it, quite u/tra vires, 
to quit. A series of messages now passed, 
the karguzar requiring my passport, which 
had not once been asked for during three 
months of previous travel in Persia, and 
finally bidding me to call upon him at sun- 
rise before starting next morning. This I 
felt myself quite unable to do; and leaving 
him to devise fresh toils for the bird that 
had flown, our steamer weighed anchor at 
6 A.M. and started up the river. 


ON THE KARUN RIVER. 

December 25th. A Christmas day 
might be worse spent by an Englishman 
than on board an English-built steamer, 
with an English captain and English en- 
gineers, albeit upon so remote a stream as 
the Karun. The resources of the galley 
were found to be equal toa plum-pudding, 
and we congratulated ourselves upon no 
mean imitation of homie. Two miles above 
Mohammerah we passed the entrance to 
the Bahmeshir, or alternative mouth, run- 
ning parallel to the Shat-el-Arab for a 
distance of nearly fifty miles, by which 
the Karun enters the Persian Gulf. Lay- 
ard speaks of it as “a good navigable 
channel of not less than four fathoms 
depth ;” and Lieutenant Selby steamed 
down it to the sea and back in 1842, and 
found a channel of nine feet at low water. 
Since then, however, it has been very 
much silted up, particularly at the sea- 
mouth, and is not now used except by na- 
tive boats of exceptionally light draught. 
Of its importance as-an alternative way of 
entry to the Karun, and one, moreover, 
both of whose banks are in Persian hands, 
I shall have occasion to speak elsewhere. 
Along its shores, as on those of the Shat- 
el-Arab near Busrah, are to be seen 
screens of reeds planted at low-water level, 
in order to catch the fish which are left in 
great numbers on the muddy banks when 
the tide retires. 

Mohammerah itself is buried in palm 
groves, that would consecrate any land- 
scape ; but at Gisbah, about eight miles up 
the river, this edging of green suddenly 
ceases, and henceforward as far as Bund- 
i-Kir the banks are either absolutely bare 
or are covered only with low scrub and 
tamarisk bushes, here and there inter- 
sected by creeks or the desiccated beds of 
forgotten canals. In this lower part of its 
course the banks are everywhere low and 
flat, but farther on they increase in height 
till they attain an altitude above the water, 
sometimes of from twenty to thirty feet. 
Here too the Karun is in volume and di- 
mensions a noble river, commonly from 
three hundred yards to a quarter of a mile 
across, it not being till above Ahwaz that 
it is sometimes contracted in width to two 
hundred yards. At this time the river was 
very full, a heavy fall of snow or rain in 
the mountains having just preceded; and 
mud tield in turbid solution changed its 
waters to the color of Turkish coffee, and 
its consistency to that of prison-gruel. 

About ten miles above the Bahmeshir, 
on the same or east bank, is passed the 





entrance to the dried-up channel, known 
|as the Karun-el-Amrah, or Blind Karun, 
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which is supposed to have been a yet 
earlier natural mouth of the river than the 
Bahmeshir, and to have been the channel 
up which Nearchus sailed to rejoin Alex- 
ander the Great at Susa. From it has 
been cut the Kaban or artificial canal that 
conducts to the former Ka’b capital of 
Fellahiyah. A long time before reaching 
it, the pyramidal. tomb, in twelve steps or 
stages, of Robein-ibn-Yakub, on the right 
bank, stands out the sole feature in “the 
level waste, the rounding grey,” appearing 
alternately on the right and left hand as 
the river twists and turns. Beyond, an- 
other small tomb, known as Imam Ali 
Hussein, shaded by a cluster of six palms, 
succeeds and is in turn caught up and left 
behind. Further on we pass Imam Saba 
on the right bank, the halfway stage to 
Ahwaz. 

In the summer the banks of the river in 
this part are wholly destitute either of 
population or verdure. But at the time 
of my visit occasional Arab encampments 
were to be seen on the water’s edge, con- 
sisting either of black tents or of a square 
enclosure composed of mat huts with a 
fence of thorns, the horses and cattle 


being folded at night in the interior to 
keep them from the attack of wild beasts. 
These nomads move upwards in the win- 
ter months from the date groves, loosely 


turn the soil with rude wooden ploughs 
drawn either by donkeys, horses, or cattle, 
scatter the seed, and await the harvest. 
Having gathered this in the early spring, 
and procured flour for bread and fodder 
for their horses during the remainder of 
the year, they 
fo:d their tents 
And silently steal away. 

In the neighborhood only of these tem- 
porary encampments is cultivation to be 
seen, the rest of the country having the 
appearance of a desert. But the entire 
district is one of incredible natural fertil- 
ity, and it is pitiable to see stores of po- 
tential wealth lying idle in a land that is 
always bewailing its poverty. At8 P.M. 
the Shushan dropped anchor for the night 
by the small village of Ismailiyah, on the 
left bank. The tide from the Shat-el- 
Arab and Bahmeshir is felt as far as this 
place, and in the lower reaches of the river 
causes a rise and fall of from four to five 
feet. 

December 26. Early in the morning we 
passed Beraikia, the first village of any 
size since leaving Mohammerah. It con- 
tains about three hundred inhabitants, 
Arabs, and their sheikh is subordinate to 
Sheikh Mizal Khan. Then follow a series 
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of river loops and windings so tortuous,. 
that we continually find ourselves steam- 
ing right away from the point at which we 
are due to arrive in another hour, while on: 
the boat’s deck we can never settle our 
relations with the sun. The next village, 
again cn the left bank, is Kut Omeira; 
while, further on, at a distance of about 
thirty miles from Beraikia, is Kut Abdulla, 
the main settlement of the Bawiyah, who 
are also a subdivision of the Ka’b tribe. 
This is one of three places between Mo- 
hammerah and Shuster, where the local 
sheikh formerly claimed the right of levy- 
ing a custom duty or black mail upon any 
goods passing up the river, either by boat 
or caravan. For convenience sake these: 
tolls, which no one ventured to dispute, 
were subsequently amalgamated, and are 
still exacted from native merchandise at 
the two termini. 

The scenery on the Karun in these 
parts cannot be styled otherwise than de- 
pressing. Fifty years ago travellers de- 
scribed the banks between Mohammerah 
and Ahwaz as being abundantly wooded 
with poplar, tamarisk, and small timber. 
A good deal of this has since disappeared, 
and a low scrub or brushwood in parts is 
all that breaks the flat monotony of the 
river’s edge. On either side the piain, 
marshy, bare, and untilled, may be seen 
stretching away to the horizon. Where 
the banks are at all high the boat is quite 
concealed from view at a distance ofa few 
yards; but over the level expanse its tall 
funnel can be seen for miles, projecting 
like a stick of black sealing-wax from the 
ground, and appearing to creep stealthily 
over the surface. For many hours before 
reaching Ahwaz we were in sight of the 
sandstone ridge with pointed summits 
that stretches across the country, and is 
responsible for the barrier there existing 
in the river bed. Throughout our journey 
we had seen a great variety of wild fowl 
on the river, duck, teal, snipe, pelican, 
and gulls. About two miles below Ahwaz 
some of us went ashore with guns and 
rifles, to test the resources of the scrubon 
the right bank. Wild fowl rose in clamor- 
ous flocks from swamps and pools a little 
way inland; francolin (called a partridge 
in these parts, but in size and appearance 
more resembling a hen pheasant) jumped 
up at our feet and whirred away with a 
flight like that of a grouse; several hares. 
scampered hither and thither. I shot a 
big wild cat which turned out to be a 
lynx, and was as large as an Indian chee- 
tah, and some monster wild boar appeared 
within easy range. It would be difficult to 
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ride them in this country, because of the 
swamps and deep nullahs or cracks in the 
surface ; but some years ago pig-sticking 
expeditions were regularly organized from 
Bagdad. For any one content with small 
game a richer preserve could not be found 
than the Karun valley ; while for the more 
ambitious lions are also forthcoming, and 
further north in the Bakhtiari Mountains, 
abundance of antelope, ibex, and wild 
goat. 

At 3 P.M. the Shushan was anchored in 
mid-stream below the rapids of Ahwaz, 
having occupied twenty-three hours’ 
steaming in the ascent. The distance 
from Mohammerah by river is about one 
hundred and seventeen miles; the land 
march is much less, being calculated by 
different authorities as from seventy-four 
to eighty-two miles. Here I continued 
my walk up the right bank in order to in- 
spect the ruins of the famous dnd or 
dam, and the not less famous rapids. It 
should be added that the town of Ahwaz 
is two hundred and twenty feet above the 
level of the Persian Gulf. Navigation is 
abruptly suspended at Ahwaz, and the 
crux of the Karun difficulty is created by 
the existence in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the river of a formidable outcrop 
of tertiary sandstone, which, after consti- 
tuting the somewhat remarkable ridge 
already mentioned as rising with oblique 
stratification and zigzag outline, at a 
slight distance from the left bank, sud- 
denly obtrudes itself in the shape of a 
number of ledges right across the river 
bed, and then vanishes under the surface 
of the plain, only to reappear in another 
and lower ridge some miles further to the 
west. It is the obstacle formed by these 
ledges, of which there are four, cutting 
the stream almost at right angles, and the 
abrupt fall of about eight to ten feet be- 
tween the water level above and below, 
that constitute the rapids. There are 
commonly said to be five of these; but 
three only present at all a serious impedi- 
ment to navigation, the remaining two be- 
ing very slight and, when the river is full, 
ali but imperceptible. Below the lowest 
rapid, where the Shushan anchored, the 
river contracts to a breadth of about two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty yards. 
It then begins to expand, and two large 
islands composed of silt occur in mid- 
stream. Above this, at the point where 
are the middle and main rapid and the re- 
mains of the ancient bund, the right bank 
is deeply embayed by the impact of the 


current, and the distance from shore to| 


shore is approximately halfa mile. Higher 
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up it narrows again, and resumes its nor- 
mal width of about four hundred yards.* 
Starting from the south and moving up 
stream, I found the first rapid, which is 
formed some.distance below the point of 
the two large islands, invisible save for a 
slight swirl in the current, although the 
reef of rock which causes it was above the 
surface. The second rapids, twoin num- 
ber, formed by a ledge of rock at the head 
of the same islands, were also insignifi- 
cant. Then came two more formidable 
barriers. The fall in the third set of 
rapids is very perceptible, and the rush of 
water was powerful, but not overwhelm- 
ing. At the fourth rapid, above one hun- 
dred and fifty yards higher up the stream, 
and in the full sweep of the bend, the 
water dashes with a roar through two 
gateways at the west extremity of a much 
more prominent rocky reef, stretching 
right across the river, and supporting the 
massive remains of the great dyke of 
Ahwaz. This famous structure, commonly 
attributed to the Sassanian monarchs, 
was designed to hold up'the waters of the 
Karun, which were then diffused by means 
of ditches and canals through the sur- 
rounding country, at that time and for 
long after renowned for its rich planta- 
tions of the sugarcane. The ruins of the 
dam, upon which it is possible that, as at 
Shuster, there may have been superim- 
posed a bridge, survive in the shape of 
big masses of masonry, still held together 
by an indestructible cement, and built 
upon each of the rocky islets that here 
span the current. The abutment on the 
right bank is also visible, having withstood 
the floods of centuries. Though it is but 
little, yet enough remains to show the 
solid and imposing character of the ancient 
work, and to indicate the revolution that it 
must have effected in the physical condi- 
tion of the neighboring country. Both on 
the right and left banks passages and tun- 
nels have been cut in the rock at the water 
level, in which water-wheels originally, and 
in the case of some on the left bank, still 
revolve. There are also to be seenin the 
neighborhood of the town a large number 
of old circular mill-stones, which were 
used for the grinding of flour and the 
crushing of the sugarcane. Itis not known 
when or how the bund was destroyed, 
though the date may probably be assigned 
to the thirteenth century, when we read 
that the prosperity of the town and neigh- 


* All figures of breadth, depth, or volume relating to 
the Karun vary considerably according to the season of 
the year and the state of the water at the time of the 


| writer’s visit. 
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borhood fell into utter decay. At the dis- 
cussion before the Society of Arts General 
Schindler mentioned a local legend, which 
attributed the disaster to the wicked mach- 
inations of a medieval sugar merchant, 
who cornered the market; but after a time, 
when the price had risen and he opened 
his bags, found them full, not of sugar, 
but of scorpions, whose tails were so sharp 
that they cut a thick felt carpet in two. 
Such myriads of these scorpions came out 
that the people fled, and have never re- 
turned. 

It is the two-fold rapid racing through 
the gaps left by the destruction of the bund 
that has ever since constituted the main 
obstacle to the continuous navigation of 
the Karun. The main channel is the aper- 
ture between the right bank, which is steep 
and lofty, and the first rocky islet in the 
current, the passage varying from fifty to 
eighty yards in width according to the con- 
dition of the water, and there being an ap- 
proximate fall of three feet in a distance of 
fifty yards. Between the islets and the main 
section of the sandstone ledge which dams 
the rest of the stream, is a second and 
narrower rapid. Through both these gate- 
ways there was a swift and noisy rush of 
water — I can hardly call it a cataract, for 
it was not comparable to the headlong 
sweep of the Great Bab at the first cata- 
ract of the Nile. It was by the larger 
or western channel that Lieutenant Selby 
took up the Assyria, with Sir H. Layard 
on board, in March, 1842. She was a 
paddle-wheel steamer, one hundred feet 
long. They passed the lower rapids with- 
out difficulty, the river being full and the 
ledges completely concealed. Twice did 
Selby attempt to force the main rapid by 
steam alone, but the force of the current 
running at the rate of five to five and a 
quarter miles an hour, turned the Assyria 
completely round, and he was compelled 
to resortto more powerful means. Put- 
ting out a strong hawser or tow-line to the 
shore, and ordering the engines to be 
worked at full speed while the crew 
hauled upon the hawser, he again turned 
the ship’s head towards the gap. For a 
few moments she stood trembling but mo- 
tionless, and then slowly forged ahead, 
until presently, within less than half an 
hour from the first unsuccessful attempt, 
she was moored in the tranquil waters off 
the town. On her return journey; a short 
time afterwards, the Assyria “ shot through 
the opening like an arrow.” It was through 
the same gate that the Susa, the small 
launch in which I ascended the upper 
river, was towed up earlier in 1889, and 
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here, too, the Shushan will presently re- 
quire to pass. I do not myself think that, 
in a favorable state of the water, there 
need be the slightest risk in the opera~ 
tion. The configuration of the river banks 
and rocks in mid-stream is convenient for 
the purpose. A rope from the bows to 
keep her head straight can be towed from 
the bank above the rapid; a small rock in 
the stream is well placed for a hawser, 
riven toa block, and hauled in from the 
deck, and finally a stern-rope, to keep her 
from swinging round, can be manipulated 
from the rocks on either side of the gap, 
I even think that the conditions are not 
infrequent when engines of reasonable 
horse-power would suffice to take up a 
vessel alone. 

The fifth and final set of rapids are 
about half a mile higher up the stream, 
and a little above the village of Ahwaz. 
They are formed by a low double ridge of 
rock projecting like a hump across the 
river, and pierced by two channels in low 
water, but forming rapids when the river 
is full. Above them the Karun resumes 
its placid surface, and no further obstacle 
to navigation occurs till within a few miles 
of Shuster. The entire length throughout 
which the river is broken up by rocks and 
rapids is from one and one-quarter to one 
and one-half miles. Sharks of some size 
frequently come up to Ahwaz, and are seen 
swimming in the pools below the rapids. 
They even penetrate as far as Shuster. 

The modern village of Ahwaz is situ- 
ated on the left bank of the river, which 
rises to some height above the stream, at 
a point nearly parallel with the last-named 
rapids. It is a wretched collection of mud 
hovels with a small rectangular fort in a 
state of ruin upon the brink, and an Arab 
population of about seven hundred. Noth- 
ing redeems the place from abomination 
but the possession of a humble Imam- 
Zadeh, or saint’s tomb, whose white plas- 
tered cupola gleams agreeably from a 
cluster of dark green trees. This is ail 
that survives in the room of the once fa- 
mous Aginis, the medizval capital of a 
province, the residence of royalty, the see 
of a Christian bishop, and a favored resort 
of wealth and luxury. Gibbon has pre- 
served in characteristic garb the tale of 
the “gay barbarian,” Harmozan, prince 
or satrap of Ahwaz and Susa, and his in- 
terview with the conquering khalif, Omar. 
It was in the time of his Abbasside suc- 
cessors at Bagdad that Ahwaz reached the 
height of its fame; although the most lib- 
eral exaggeration could hardly justify an- 
Arab historian of the present century in 
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describing its dimensions as “forty para- 
sangs ” (one hundred and fifty miles); or 
excuse the travelled Captain Mignan for 
confounding the sandstone ridge behind 
the town with the ruins of the ancient 
city, which he said extended for ten or 
twelve miles, and, in the opinion of the 
inhabitants, for a journey of two months! 
The halcyon days of the old Aginis came 
to an end with the rebellion against the 
khalifs of the African negroes who had 
been imported to labor in the sugar plan- 
tations. The revolt was suppressed ; but 
the city and its surroundings never recov- 
ered, and fell into deeper and more forlorn 
decay, until the emigrant Ka’b Arabs} 
turned their nomad steps in this direction, | 
and reared their clay hovels amid the piles 
of débris that still mark the ancient site. 
Evidence of a yet earlier period and of a 
dead religion, as well as a vanished splen- 
dor, exists in the sandstone ridge above 
mentioned, where may be seen hollow ex- 
cavations high up in the rock, hewn in the 
olden days of the fire-worshippers for the 
exposure of the dead, and in some of 
which bones were actually discovered by 
Lieutenant Selby’s party. In the moun- 
tain cliffs near Shuster have been found 
similar rock Towers of Silence. 

Ahwaz played a memorable but an even 


less distinguished part than Mohammerah 


inthe incidents of 1857. After the occu- 
pation of the latter place, three steamers, 
the Comet, Planet, and Assyria, with three 
hundred men, and three gunboats in tow, 
were detached to pursue the retreating 
force up the river to Ahwaz. There the 
Persian infantry, seven thousand strong, 
with a large.force of cavalry, was found 
encamped upon the right bank ; a garrison 
of five hundred men held the town and 
fort upon the opposite shore. No sooner 
did the English prepare to land than the 
garrison decamped, while simultaneously 
the defending army melted into the desert. 
The dissolution was not less complete 
than when the mirage, so common on the 
neighboring Chaldzan plains, wastes on 
approach into thin air. It is true that 
the Persian commander-in-chief by paying 
the grand vizier a bribe of £8,000, or at 
the rate of about £1 for every man who 
ran away, received a sword of honor from 
the shah. But no historian will be dis- 
posed to speak harshly of so superlative a 
sampte of Eastern equity. 

Since the opening of the Karun to for- 
eign commerce in October, 1888, another 
small settlement called Bunder-i-Nasiri, 
in compliment to the shah (Nasr-ed-din) 





has been established on a slight elevation 
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overlooking the river at the point below 
the rapids where steamers come to anchor, 
and about one mile south of the native 
village. So far the reality hardly corre- 
sponds to the grandiloquence of the title. 
The place consists of four or five mat 
huts, in front of one of which floats the 
Persian flag, and a small gun is planted to 
fire salutes and to proclaim the majesty of 
government. Within resides the deputy 
of the governor-general of Arabistan, an 
official named Mirza Akbar Ali, with 
whom I was now to make acquaintance, 
and in whom I found a model type of the 
genus Persian subordinate official species, 
first-class obstructionist. Another of the 
mat huts is tenanted by the agent of 
Messrs. Lynch, who with great difficulty 
obtained permission to take up his resi- 
dence here, and is obliged to pay a rent of 
six hundred tomans (£170) a year for 
quarters that would be exorbitant at £7. 
This preposterous fine — for it is nothing 
else — was submitted to on the under- 
standing that it was to be the rent of a 
substantial structure, which was forthwith 
to be erected by the Persian government, 
with a suitable shed for stores. A year 
has since elapsed, and the new residence 
is as much #2 mudibus as ever, although I 
have not heard that there has been any 
consequent abatement of rent. 

I-was the bearer of letters of recommen- 
dation from the British resident at Bushire 
to the Nizam-es-Sultaneh, governor-gen- 
eral of Arabistan, requesting him to Paid 
my journey by means of the Persian steam 
launch, the Susa, lately placed upon the 
upper river. Being already three days 
behind time at Ahwaz, I heard with pleas- 
ure that the Susa was lying at anchor above 
the rapids, waiting for the arrival of the 
Shushan in order to proceed to Shuster. 
I therefore called upon the mirza with my 
letter to the governor, to request that the 
Susa might be ordered to start upon its 
journey at daybreak on the following morn- 
ing. It would have been possible for me, 
and far better, to have ordered horses on 
my own account and to have ridden to 
Shuster, the distance being only fifty-six 
miles by land. But I was informed that 
the route might be impassable from rain 
and mud, and—I did not yet know the 
mirza. 

The latter first attempted at the same 
time to put me off and to vindicate his 
own official importance by making the 
plea of illness an excuse for not receiving 
me. I replied that my business was 
urgent; and an interview was accordingly 
arranged, the imaginary illness not again 
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figuring in the negotiations. I found the 
Persian seated more Persico on the 
ground in his mat hut, with a carpet 
spread in front of him, on which candles 
were placed, while chairs were arranged 
opposite for myself and party. At first 
the mirza was all compliance. After a 
slight show of hesitation he acceded to 
my request; the boat was to be ready to 
start at 7 A.M. on the following morning, 
and I was to be on shore at6.30. He only 
required to see my passport, a demand 
with which I readily complied, the more 
so as I knew that he could not read a word 
of it, and only wished to make a show of 
official precision. He then rambled off 
into a lengthy disquisition upon the friend- 
ship of Persia and England, the common 
interest of the two countries, their common 
friends and foes (a sly dig at Russia), and 
his personal desire, to which Messrs. 
Lynch’s agent could testify (here I am 
afraid that I exchanged winks with that 
gentleman, whose life had been rendered a 
burden to him for six months by the ob- 
structive persecutions of the mirza), to 
promote concord between these heaven- 
appointed allies. Having been for three 


months in Persia, I was now quite famil- 
iar with this formula, which I had many 
times heard, couched in almost identical 
terms, and, I imagine, learnt off by heart 


by every Persian official on his appoint- 
ment. However, I reciprocated the com- 
pliments, and the interview closed. 
Throughout this colloquy an interested 
audience had watched, without taking any 
part in the proceedings. On either side 
of the mirza squatted two somewhat lugu- 
brious looking personages, who said noth- 
ing, but smoked the &alian as it was 
passed round. One of them was minus 
an eye, which gave him a rather ill-favored 
appearance, but their mien was sufficiently 
distinguished to lead me to suppose that 
they were Persian gentlemen and friends 
of the mirza. It transpired, however, that 
they were two criminals belonging to the 
ruling family of the Bakhtiari tribe in the 
neighboring mountains, who had recently 
killed their brother and nephew in cold 
blood, and had been captured while in the 
jurisdiction of the mirza. In the absence 
of any guard-house, they were now being 
kept in the mirza’s hut, where they shared 
his sleeping apartment, took their seats 
in the manner described at the durébar, 
and were on such general terms of famil- 
iarity that upon the mirza accepting an in- 
vitation to dine in Messrs. Lynch’s hut a 
few days later, he asked permission to 
bring his two guests with him, The har- 
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mony was enhanced by all three getting 
drunk, Next the murderers sat two green- 
turbaned seyids, descendants of the 
Prophet, whose personal repute and illus- 
trious descent lent a sort of balancing odor 
of sanctity to the proceedings. 

December 27. Before 7 A.M., I was on 
shore with my baggage, but the mules 
which had been ordered to convey the 
latter to the Susa were not forthcoming; 
while the engineer was loafing about, 
waiting for instructions from the mirza, 
Arousing this worthy, I requested permis- 
sion to proceed at once in pursuance of 
his promise of the previous evening. I 
cannot relate in detail the incidents that 
ensued; but I may summarize them by 
saying that the next three hours were 
consumed in frivolous objections by the 
Persian, who had either repented of his 
premature amiability, or was frightened at 
the responsibility, or thought the occasion 
too good a one to be lost for demonstrat- 
ing his own importance. He now pro- 
tested that he had no authority to act 
without direct orders from the nizam, that 
he could not look at my letters to the latter, 
because they were another man’s property, 
and that he must have a formal guarantee 
testifying to my identity and absolving 
him trom blame. A long time was spent 
in composing this ridiculous document, 
which had to be torn up after all, when I 
found that the mirza had inserted in it 
an order to him from Messrs. Lynch to 
despatch the Susa — an ingenious attempt 
to inveigle them into a false position 
—and a statement that the permission 
was only granted because 1 had official 
business to transact with the governor, 
which I had not. It became necessary 
for me to adopt a more peremptory tone 
and to insist either on compliance or re- 
fusal. This brought the mirza to his 
senses; but another long interval ensued 
while the revised declaration was being 
drawn up, and a letter of explanation 
written to the nizam; and it was not till 
eleven o’clock that I found myself on 
board the Susa, and an hour later that she 
started under weigh. Exactly five hours 
had been consumed in the diplomatic ca- 
racoles of the mirza, upon whom I was 
sufficiently human to vow vengeance if 
ever I arrived at Shuster. 

At one stage of the morning’s contro- 
versy the mat hut presented an even more 
curious scene than on the previous even- 
ing. Not only were the same dramatis 
persone present —the mirza evolving in- 
terminable excuses, the pair of respectable 


| but melancholy fratricides, the two holy 
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men, and ourselves; but there was also a 
Persian gentleman who wanted to go up 
in the Susa himself, and had intervened 
as peacemaker ; the Arab sheikh of Ah- 
waz, a dignified old gentleman with grey 
beard, and finally, the sheikh’s son, carry- 
ing a gun to protect his father, whose life 
was threatened by a blood-feud, but him- 
self attended by another man with a gun, 
being in reality a prisoner, like the Bakh- 
tiari couple, and having been sentenced to 
the sticks for an act of robbery. In this 
mixed society of seyids and scoundrels, 
gaolers and prisoners, Persians, Arabs, 
and English —as diversified a medji/is on 
a small scale as was ever assembled — the 
momentous question was fought out as to 
whether I should travel sixty miles by 
river or by road. 
GEORGE N. CURZON. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
POETS AND PURITANS. 


HOWEVER history may change its coun- 
tenance the one problem which is the heart 
of it remains everlastingly the same. 
Through all thought and action, all civili- 
zation and life in every age, there beats 


the sombre monotone of one question: 
What does it mean? Human destiny is a 
problem that never ends, and according as 
men have answered the question, so have 
men lived. They have danced to it; they 
have groaned and perished under it. Na- 
tions and races have felt its burden, and 
they have risen to its inspiration. They 
have made life beautiful with the radiance 
of Greece or strong with the strength of 
Rome, ponderous as Egypt, proud as Is- 
rael, dark with thé ugliness of Islam or of 
Scotland, according as the eternal tone 
sounded in their ears. And so, too, indi- 
viduals make believe to fill the brief hour 
with light and song, and try to forget that 
they were born and have todie. Or they 
turn away from the music and the mirth, 
and wrestling drearily with the destiny of 
death and hereafter meanwhile forget that 
they might live. Or with Shakespeare’s 
eye and Shakespeare’s calm they have 
known both the beauty and the darkness, 
have seen the frolic and felt its pathos, 
and having done their worldly task and 
finished joy and moan have gone home to 
quiet consummation. But from the book 
of Job to “In Memoriam” humanity is 
still only a rock round which surge the 
waters of the infinite, and its clearest light 
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is hung about thick and dark with the 
shadow of destiny. 

The true significance of the problem is. 
not as it questions the darkness but as it 
relates to the light. ‘* We know what we 
are, but we know not what we may be.” 
Death reveals no secrets, but life puts us 
riddles which we must solve or perish. 
Even religion in all its forms bears out 
the justice of this view of the problem. 
For these forms, though they are distin- 
guished according to the various messages 
they profess to bring from the unknown, 
yet depend for their most sustaining power 
upon the directions they have to deliver 
concerning the known. The pith and 
marrow of a religion consist in its ethics 
not in its theology. Religion itself, not 
ignoring this, appeals to man’s concern in 
the finite, and only interprets his destiny 
by projecting that finite into the infinite. 
So that for an individual the true reading 
of the problem is not, “ What skall be- 
come of me when I am dead?” but, 
“ What does this life mean to me?” It 
is possible for a man to deny the super- 
natural and live. And even where he 
finds the power of a new and stronger life 
accruing to him from a belief in the su- 
pernatural, he still must begin with the 
facts around him and translate his divine 
faith to meet the elementary issues of 
human affairs. These two sides together 
form the medal of life, a medal on whose 
obverse may be traced sprigs of flowers, 
implements of toil, and weapons of battle, 
and at the foot a skull and bones, but on 
the reverse there is written a hieroglyphic 
which no eye has read. 

Perhaps nowhere else in the history of 
a nation do we find these two sides so ab- 
solutely and irreconcilably dissevered as 
in the antagonism of parties which reft 
asunder English life in the early part and 
middle of the seventeenth century, — the 
one party lightly smiling on the flower- 
sprigs and the battle-gear, the other too 
darkly pondering the hieroglyphic. Cav- 
alier and Puritan may be taken as in a 
sense representing the comedy and the 
tragedy of life, its finite and its infinite, 
its natural and its supernatural. Their 
opposition presents only a partial phase 
of the profounder problem. Their violent 
division contains little of philosophy in 
it, but however partial and however exag- 
gerated both sides were, they embody a 
historical solution under which a philoso- 
phy may be found to lie. To Chilling- 
worth’s quaint and pathetical humor, the 
struggle was only between publicans and 
sinners on the one side, and scribes and 
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Pharisees on the other. Milton, again, 
while he had still the alternative before 
him of espousing either side, presented 
the .choice as it appeared to him in his 
“L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso.” But 
Milton, moving in his seclusion at Horton 
between the sunshine of Euphrosyne and 
the secret shades of woody Ida’s inmost 
grove, was as far from realizing the mirth 
of the Cavalier as he was from being dark- 
ened by the moroseness of the Puritan, 
and was incapacitated by his idealism 
from furnishing a true picture of either of 
the fragmentary sections into which En- 
glish life was split. His deeper-tonedl 
picture has in it as much of Ariel as the 
lighter one has of Puck. The Penseroso 
from the temper of his mind might have 
been a Greek, and have written choruses 
to the “ Prometheus.” The light-hearted 
Allegro, poet though he is, could never 
have joined hands with the author of the 
*“ Ballad on a Wedding.” Milton has 
clarified the contrast of all its less refined 
though more realistic elements, has ideal- 
ized. both,sides, and has translated the 
merry sinner and the sad Pharisee into the 
universal tongue. If we regard the con- 
trasted pictures through the refracting 
glass of Milton’s “visionary rhyme,” we 


lose sight of the veritable features of which 
“ L’Allegro” and “Ii Penseroso” are_an 


unhistorical reflex. We must read Chil- 
lingworth’s epigram into Milton’s poem, 
and see Pharisee and sinner as they were. 

From their earliest emerzence as Non- 
conformists of the Reformation epoch, or 
to speak with greater historical accuracy 
(since they did partially conform), from 
their first appearance as the ultra-Protes- 
tants of the Tudor period, the Puritans 
held up an,ideal of life which even at its 
best represented only one side of the truth 
and one which embodied elements essen- 
tially false in themselves. Their restless 
and fermenting zeal exerted itself as a con- 
tinual protest against the gracious world- 
liness of the Renascence, and when that 
zeal became more and more active and 
Puritan influence effectively powerful, as 
happened before the close of the sixteenth 
century, there awoke a reactive movement 
among the representatives of the Renas- 
cence ideal. It hardly touched men like 
Sidney and Shakespeare, but it succeeded 
in introducing into English life and 
thought a rupture which grew ever wider. 
The humanists drew away from the zeal- 
ots as Erasmus had drawn away from 
Luther. The more serious element be- 
came shy of contact with all this gracious 
worldliness and left dramatists and poets 
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to address themselves to a changed audi- 
ence. Nowthis Puritan antagonism did 
not proceed originally from a loathing of 
the stage; it sprung from a religious 
ground. It wasan objection founded on 
religious principle, and Shakespeare was 
tabooed and anathematized as heartily as 
ever Dryden or Congreve. The result 
was that long before Puritanism had as- 
sumed the supremacy, it had driven poetry 
and the drama into open protest. When 
the Puritans came to usurp seriousness to 
themselves as their own special quality, 
and were now presenting seriousness ina 
light which was never prepossessing and 
was frequently odious, those who deemed 
that this world was worth living in, as well 
as dying in, revolted from such a travesty, 
and were impelled to lay an exaggerated 
emphasis on the other side of life. 

This emphasis of revolt finds expression 
in the view of life upheld by the Cavalier 
poets. With these life was in the maina 
matter of love among the roses. 


Out upon it, I have loved 
Three*whole days together. 


The Cavalier’s joyous temperament sought 
only the light of ladies’ eyes, the sparkle 
of the wine-bowl, and a song that had the 
ring of Rupert’s march in it, — 
Carabine slung, stirrup well hung, 
Flagon at saddlebow merrily swung. 


It was enough for him if Julia smiled, and 
the hours slipped to the passing of the 
toast and a chorus of “Begone, Dull 
Care.”” Robert Herrick, last of the Eliza- 
bethans, sat in his vicarage in Devon and 
lisped hedonistic«songs like a bibulous 
Oriental deity. Suckling, concerned as he 
was in laying siege to the Lady Froths of 
court with that “brisk impudence” of 
which he was the first professional mas- 
ter, would scarcely trouble to write down 
the verses that make his name remem- 


‘bered. Lovelace, “the handsomest man 


in his generation,” with his ‘ incompar- 
ably graceful” manners, chirruped on 
every tree while the summer lasted, and 
when the winter came, having squandered 
a fortune, died of starvation in a cellar, 
Carew, the first, and according to some the 
best, of the group, devoted his fine talent 
almost entirely to praise of the rosy lip 
and the rosy glass, and wrote of love’s 
raptures with an exuberance that makes 
one of his best poems unfit to be quoted. 
The Cavalier was not aweary to be rid of 
this world. He saw it, and to him it was 
all very good. He could record his emo- 
tions because he did not suspect them. 
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He could hold up the mirror to natural 
beauty, because he did not mistrust its 
significance. Parson Herrick’s song “ To 
the Virgins” furnishes the key to the 
Cavalier’s view of life and reveals the 
secret of the Cavalier’s art; but the face 
of a Puritan like Cheynell (that member of 
the Westminster Assembly who at Chil- 
lingworth’s burial cursed the dead body 
over the open grave) would have turned 
green with disgust could he have heard a 
Christian divine trilling 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old time is still a-flying 


This is the Cavalier’s protest against the 
incomplete, gaunt, and deformed ideal of 
the Puritan. 


Where the rose reigns and locks with oint- 
ment shine, 
Let rigid Cato read these lines of mine. 


We observe its limitation, its want and 
waste, its frivolity and insipidity, its ele- 
vation of coquetry and flirting into man’s 
chief end, its regardlessness of -exalted 
motive except when the war-note sounds, 
and then a thrill of bravery leaps into 
words eloquent of the ideal soldier : — 


I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more. 


It is possible that too much as well as 
too little may be made of the good things 


of life. If the kingdoms of the earth and 
the glory of them were to the Puritan the 
allurements of Satan, the Cavalier was 
only too ready to build up therein a heaven 
of his own. Neither saw the full meaning 
of the vision of life. The Puritan recoiled 
from its glory and its bounty as from 
something that imperilled his eternal wel- 
fare ; the Cavalier with his limitations was 
unfit to realize its deeper purposes. Ifthe 
Puritan wanted sunshine, the Cavalier 
wanted shadow. If the Cavalier lived too 
much like the butterfly, the Puritan lived 
too much like the worm. With’ their lim- 
ited range the Cavaliers had never looked 
seriously upon death; they felt none of 
the tragedy of life, but lived on in the sun- 
beam of royal favor or under the smiles 
of their mistresses like a cluster of beau- 
tiful, musical, merry insects. 

We are not to quarrel with the old Pu- 
ritan or the new because he deems that 
life has more serious concerns than gath- 
ering rosebuds. It is no very strong creed 
to carry one through life and face the des- 
tinies with. But the antagonism which 
Puritanic narrowness provoked did not 
rest with the light laugh of the Cavalier, 
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It deepened. The sensuous tenderness 
and touching grace of some of the Cava- 
lier poets, while representing an inade- 
quate view of life, were only dwelling on 
human needs with an easy emphasis which 
Puritanism was rendering necessary by its 
denial of them. But when the Puritans 
deepened the emphasis on their side and 
sought to enforce their crude conception 
of seriousness with the fetters of a social 
despotism, they drove seriousness out of 
the minds of their opponents. A divorce 
was introduced into the harmony of ex- 
istence and the soul’s life held up as dis- 
tinct from and opposed to that of the 
body. Contempt was thrown upon the 
world and the flesh, and things beautiful 
were regarded either with callousness or 
with hatred. Life was sought to be made 
entirely spiritual, and the spiritual life was 
clothed in such a grotesque garb that 
poetry was forced from spiritual things 
into a more intimate alliance with the 
other side of life. A soul was held to 
be identical with Puritanism and was 
thought to be a discreditable possession. 
When the Puritanism, therefore, broke 
down, what usurped its place was this 
other side of the truth driven to an oppo- 
site extreme, distorted, and converted into 
what was as truly a caricature of mirth as 
the Puritan ideal was a caricature of so- 
lemnity. The nation had had enough and 
to spare of seriousness and now it plunged 
into riot and revelry. When the drama 
was once more free to make way, it spoke 
through such organs as Nell Gwynne and 
Mrs. Behn, and rather plumed itself than 
otherwise upon its identity with mere 
worldliness and mere flesh. It was only 
that the Puritans were themselves incapa- 
ble of poetry, although that also is true. 
All the social and spiritual influences of 
the tyranny which they instituted are as 
faithfully reflected in the contemporary 
and succeeding poetry as they are in the 
politics and court life of the Restoration, 
as they are in its philosophy so hard and 
material, in its theology so cold and ra- 
tionalistic, in its religion so formal and 
worldly, in its theatre, its public manners, 
its private life. 

Here, then, is the Puritan solution of 
the human problem. Psychologically it is 
made to consist in a divorce between 
spirit and sense, and historically this di- 
vorce is founded upon a religious ground. 
It was their religion which made the Pu- 
ritans discard all the poetic constituents of 
life, split sense away from spirit, relegate 
this world and this body to the compan- 
ionship of the devil, and seek their human 
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consummation through the development 
of spirit alone. This implies a radical 
mistake in their philosophy of life quite 
apart from the extravagant details through 
which their spiritual development aimed 
at realizing itself; and it is the more sig- 
nificant when we consider the extent to 
which the religious sentiment has always 
been combined with the poetic, and re- 
ligion in all its forms has not only allied 
itself with poetry but depended upon 
creative art for its emotional sustenance. 
For poetry is not merely a native instinct 
of our humanity as it is an instinct of the 
bird to sing; it is besides in a special and 
peculiar sense an instinct of religion. In 
approaching the divine, man has always 
sought for a rhythmic utterance of his 
spiritual needs and aspirations, and the 
voice of prayer has always blended itself 
with the voice of praise, whether in words 
or music. Prophet and bard hold the 
same divine mission, and poetry has been 
and is the highest vehicle of approach to 
God, the fiery chariot that bears man 
heavenwards, 

Even in the England of Puritan times, 
troubled as it was and inauspicious to 
poetry, there was beyond the strife a 
circle of quiet like that cloistered peace 
into which Milton withdrew to write 
“Paradise Lost,” and there we find a 
cluster of religious poets interpreting the 
needs of the spiritual life with an inspira- 
tion that even now has power to sweeten 


and to soothe. The plainest requirements | g 


of the human soul are idealized under the 
light they bring, and its vaguest yearnings 
are made to assume a bodily and realistic 
complexion. There is George Sandys 
whom Lord Falkland praised. There is 
George Herbert whose wistful trust and 
mingled longing and resignation touch the 
universal chord, who can tell in a single 
couplet the entire secret of Christian 
peace when he says : — 


Methought I heard one calling ‘* Child! ”’ 
And I replied, *‘ My Lord!” 


and whose single poem “On Sunday,’ 
which he sung to his lute the Sunday be- 
fore he died, is worth the whole library of 
literature the Puritans have given us on 
the Sabbath question : — 


’ 


O day most calm, most bright — 
The week were dark but for thy light. 


Again, there is Crashaw, who though he 
passed through no spiritual stress makes 
us feel the fresh rapture of love with which 


he binds earth to heaven. He is rendered 
all the more human by the haunting need 
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that brought him along the way trodden 
by St. Theresa to touch the robes of 
the Mater Dolorosa. There is Henr 
Vaughan, whose poem, “ The Retreat,” 
preludes that of Wordsworth upon the 
heaven that lies about us in our infancy : 


Happy those early hours when I 
Shined in my angel infancy. 


His longing — 


That I might once more reach that plain, 
Where I have left my glorious train — 


is the source, almost in the same language, 
of the later poet’s intimation that “ Trail- 
ing clouds of glory do we come from God 
who is our home.” There is Quarles, and 
there is Habington, whose “ Castara,” like 
Vaughan’s first love, became for him a 
revelation and embodiment of the divine. 
Having mentioned these, we have men- 
tioned all the religious poets of the period 
(except Milton, who dwells apart) whom 
posterity has thought worthy of remem- 
brance, but Puritanism, our most intense 
English form of religion, has produced no 
poetry worthy of the name. It is idle to 
regard Andrew Marvell as a Puritan poet, 
though he did for Puritanism what it 
would never do for itself, — wrote for it 
one fine song. Religion enters into his 
verse only in an undertone that might as 
properly proceed from a Brahmin as from 
a Puritan. 

There is at least one volume extant of 
enuine Puritan verse, George Wither’s 
“ Hallelujah,” and in this writer’s conver- 
sion we have summary illustration of the 
relations of Puritan to poet. Remarkable, 
as a young man, for his ardent and impul- 
sive nature, a gallant as well as a satirist, 
and as ready to sing the praises of beauty 
as to scourge abuses, he threw himself 
into the potitical conflict, and preserving 
in his later years the enthusiasm of his 
youth, he put on the whole armor of Puri- 
tanism as he cast off the old garments of 
worldliness. In 1641 he published his 
“ Hallelujah,” dedicating to “the Repre- 
sentative Bodies of these Kingdoms ” this 
“Sweet perfume of pious praises com- 
pounded according to the art of the spir- 
itual apothecary to further performance 
of thankful devotions.” His preface is 
peculiarly characteristic. He not: onl 
laments the “ muddle of dirt” with whic 
his early poems had defiled him, but in 
view of the “ profane songs now delighted 
in to the dishonor of our language and our 
religion,” he petitions that Parliament, by 
its wisdom and piety, will provide for the 
suppression of such, and will by senatorial 
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edict enjoin the use of the “ Hallelujah” 


instead. It is difficult to decide which is 
the more ludicrous — Wither holding up 
his “ Hallelujah ” and groaning over the 
lyrics of his youth, or Wither petitioning 
Parliament that Herrick should be inter- 
dicted and the “Hallelujah” legalized. 
He is now chiefly remembered for one 
song : — 

Shall I wasting in despair 

Die because a woman’s fair? 
Think of his remorse on reading over 
again this lyric, and of the fatuity that 
claimed Parliamentary approval for lines 
such as the following upon a house-heat- 
ing! What would Burns not have made 
of the subject! 
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Among those points of neighborhood 
Which our forefathers did allow, 
That custom in esteem hath stood 
Which we do put in practice now: 
For when their friends new dwellings had, 
Them thus they welcome thither made. 


Or again, “ Upona Ride in the Country: ” 
With what great speed, with how much ease, 
On this Thy creature am I borne, 


Which at my will and how I please 
Doth forward go and back return! 


One can hardly credit them to come from 
the same pen. Yet there are hundreds 
such in the volume —upon walking to 
church and walking from church, upon 
parents having children and parents hope- 
ful of children; songs to sing when we 
put off our apparel, and songs to sing 
when we cannot sleep; verses upon all 
manner of subjects, written for all manner 
of people, from man in general and woman 
in general, to the widower or widow de- 
prived of a troublesome voke-fellow — all 
in all a bundle of poverty-stricken dog- 
gerel. The poet’s art was ruined by his 
change of faith, 

Wither’s appeal to Parliament intro- 
duces an element indissolubly associated 
with Puritan fervor, that inherent ten- 
dency to propagandism which ended in 
the organized coercion, political, social, 
and religious, of the Commonwealth. The 
Puritan could not rest in his own fervid 
faith ; he was impelled to assume the pre- 
rogative of interference; and because in 
his eyes, as they were in Chrysostom’s, 
all secular shows were a joy to Satan, be- 
cause he himself believed that the bright- 
ness of Greek life could be lovable only 
to “owls educated in the Cimmerian 


darkness of Anti-Christ,” when his hour 
came, he said emphatically that such 





attitude towards alien elements becomes. 
the important item of account when we 

consider the influence of Puritanism upon 

English life and literature. But the Pu- 

ritan faith may also be considered by itself’ 
and tested on its own merits. When we 

adduce the Puritan earnestness and fervor,, 
sustained with such loyalty as theirs, and 

amid such difficulties as they encountered, 

there can be no two opinions. At its best 

it constituted a sublimity of life sufficient 

to have raised them to the highest range 

of spiritual greatness, if they could have 

possessed the sincerity and the serious- 

ness without the dogma. But these were 

related as cause and effect. They at- 

tained to this sincerity and seriousness 

simply because they had that view of life 

which their creed inculcated. 

Tested by its own merits the earnest- 

ness of the Puritan is not the greatest 

possible; it is not even equal to the 

earnestness of the best Christianity. We 

might compare it with the earnestness of 
medizval Catholicism; with the full and 

sweet fervor with which Anselm bound 
humanity to the feet of God; or with the 

compassionate idealism of St. Francis; 
or even with the languors of the “ De I mi- 
tatione,” whose half Puritanic refrain of 

vanitas vanitatum communicates tie 
secret of spiritual consolation in its wist- 
ful pleading for sympathy ; and thus com- 
paring we should find in the Puritan’s 
earnestness a note of something harsh and 
even outside the range of kind humanity. 
We should find the spirit of medizval 
Catholicism rise as far above the spirit of 
Puritan preaching as the “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress ” falls below the “ Divina Commedia” 
and the vision of Beatrice. But even as 
a Protestant movement, recoiling as it 
did into an extreme hatred of Popery, 
Puritanism has the incompleteness of all 
violent reactions, and its ideal appears 
fragmentary when set beside the Protes- 
tantism of Hooker, and Chillingworth, and 
Jeremy Taylor. The religion of these 
Anglicans included within their range of 
vision wide snheres of human endeavor 
while they sought a glimpse of the divine ; 
that of the Puritan is only a fevered iso- 
lation. 

Or we might compare the Puritan seri- 
ousness with other English seriousness of 
the same epoch. Soon after the English 
Reformation was settled and while Puri- 
tanism was just rising into strength, Spen- 
ser published his “ Shepherd’s Calendar ” 
and began to write the “ Fairy Queen.” A 
Kittle later, when Nicholas Bound was 





This interdictory 


things must not be. 








formulating the Puritan characteristic 
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-dogma of the Sabbath, Shakespeare was 
writing “ All’s Well that Ends Well,” and 
was already engaged upon “Hamlet.” 
Later still when Puritanism like the bla- 
tant beast had spewed a hundred devour- 
ing and irreconcilable sects, each with its 
formula that could measure the universe 
and the soul of man, and all of them united 
only by their common antipathy to what is 
rational and what is beautiful, Lord Falk- 
land was holding those social gatherings 
at Tew which amid the strife and heat of 
that age were like fountains of water in 
dry places. When the Puritans had issued 
victorious and were striving to bind the 
intellect of England in bands of iron, when 
they were endeavoring their utmost to 
bring the country to a state of spiritual 
destitution that would have rendered her 
unfit te produce a literature at all, Jeremy 
Taylor, true Elizabethan and poet in all but 
the verse, let his imagination bloom into a 
renewed luxuriance of the Renascence in 
his “Holy Living” and “Holy Dying,” 
and in his “ Liberty of Prophesying” vin- 
dicated the authority of reason against 
Presbyterial Calvinism. If we consider 
the age in which the Puritans lived. the 
age of Spenser and Shal:espeare, of Lord 
Falkland and Jeremy Taylor, and recollect 
that it was the aim of Puritanism to crush 
at once the Renascence and the Anglican 
revival of which these men were the gen- 
uineséssue ; if we consider further the start 
which England had made in Elizabeth’s } 
time, and observe how the poetic bravery 
of Elizabethan life was dashed and its 
beauty soiled as Puritan infiuence became 
strong, we shall not lightly say that the 
Puritans were the right men for the right 
place, without first refiecting how far the 
need for their existence was a necessity 
of their own creation. 

The radical mistake of the Puritan 
view and of every view of life which tends 
thitherwards lay in their divorce between 
spiritand sense. Thedifference between 
this and other religious views familiar to 
English minds, is a difference of degree 
rather than of kind. The mistake is a 
radical one; in Puritanism the error is 
only intensified. All the fiuctuating forms 
of this error are only repetitions of the 
error made by the anchorites of the early 
Catholic Church and uplifted in monumen- 
tal absurdity on the pillar of Simeon. 
The poetic ideal is ‘to see life clearly and 
to see it whole.” One who rendered to 


poetry his most profound devotion as a| knowledges its impotence to interpret. 
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absolute sincerity.” This was to some 
extent the ideal of the Hebrew bards. 
It was the ideal of Athens, the ideal of 
Shakespeare, of Goethe. It implies that 
view of life which has regard for the en- 
tire harmony of man’s being, which with- 
out dissevering spirit from sense seeks to 
combine the complex and discordant ele- 
ments of existence in a way that will 
render necessary the absolute sacrifice of 
no integral part. The Puritan ideal is the 
religious ideal intensified to a white heat 
It seeks to reach the divine by debasing 
the human, to make the tree shoot higher 
by cutting off the branches. While the 
highest effort of poetry is never either 
purely sensuous or purely spiritual but 
that strong health which grows out of 
their fusion, Puritanism throws degrading 
epithets at the sensuous nature and seeks 
victory by sacrifice and suppression. The 
result instead of being healthy is morbid. 
Even at its best Puritanism, and every 
such faith, is morbid. The spirit of man 
will not endure this divorce. The phys- 
ical organism cannot be peeled off. No 
agony of asceticism or of religion can ever 
purge away the sensuous nature. The 
highest life is as much a life of the seenas 
it is of the unseen universe, and whether 
he be fanatic or philosopher it is only by 
a mutilation of his being that a man can 
reach the Beautiful Gates if he perpetrates 
this divorce between spirit and sense. 
Mind and body, faith and reason, thought 
and passion, soul, intellect, and senses are 
one life and not several, and the divorce 
which any such theory, be it religious or 
philosophical, introduces into the life of 
man, is one which nature herself never in- 
stituted, and one for which nature always 
takes her revenge. 

The question then with which religion 
faces the problem is, “ What will become 
of me when [ die?” The other form is 
that which underlies poetry, “ What is the 
highest meaning of this life for man?” 
All true literature is, as Matthew Arnold 
said, a criticism of life; and this is what 
poetry does more than other literature, far 
more than Puritanism or any phase of 
religion akin to it; it regards the problem 
of life in the only way in which it will 
now endure tobe regarded. It recognizes 
the darkness and knows the hopelessness 
of groping in it by the help of fitful false 
gleams struck from “ the everlasting flint.” 
It looks upon the hieroglyphic, and - 
t 


faith has so expressed it; and the utter-| turns to the light, and finding that man’s 


ance of poetry must possess moreover 
“the accent of high seriousness born of 


destiny is concerned more with health 
here than salvation hetédfter, it seeks to 
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unravel the finite ends of those threads 
that stretch into the infinite, and to weave 
them into an harmonious woof blended 
with shining colors of “ the light that never 
was on sea or land.” Or it catches those 
best swift moments of evanescent emotion, 
“passions caught i’ the midway swim of 
sea,” or those noblest and brightest flashes 
of human action, and fixes them jewelled in 
the human firmament. Or it transforms 
and recombines the wayward materials of 
human life, and purifying them of every 
element of death, presents them in im- 
mortal transfiguration. 


Fleet the years, 
And still the poet’s page holds Helena 
At gaze from topmost Troy. 


But its power and its assurance of as- 
cendancy rest always upon its truthfulness 
to human nature and the world in which 
we live. It knows that we cannot rid our- 
selves of this world nor of any part of our- 
selves; and seeking as it does instinc- 
tively the most beautiful and the most 
healthful life, it knows also that this life is 
found where no such riddance is attempt- 
ed. It is ethical indeed, in the sense in 
which all true art is ethical, but such eth- 
ical quality is found in the presentation of 
results conspicuous for no marked and 
positive didacticism rather than in dicta- 


tion of the process by which health is 


attained. Poetry never preaches. It rec- 
ognizes the undying need that consciously 
or unconsciously dwells in the heart of 
every one of us, the need to be human. 
To meet this need it idealizes and harmo- 
nizes the humanity that is our favorite 
heritage, and ignoring the feebler distinc- 
tions that have regard for only a partial 
section of our being, it presents us with a 
satisfying fulness of a human and earthly 
ideal. Joun G. Dow. 


From The National Review. 
A SURREY HOME, 

THE corner of Surrey in which I have 
made my home is a land of heather and 
pines, and my little house is built in the 
middle of a wood of these dark, stead- 
fast trees, and seems almost like a bird’s 
nest, with the waving boughs, and flitting 
lights and shades falling softly round it. 
On stormy nights, when the heavy white 
and purple clouds are hurrying across the 
dark blue sky, before the wind, it rocks 
like a veritable bird’s nest, with the rock- 
ing, wailing pine-trees. 
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In one of his books Ruskin. calls these 
pines “* flakes and falling fragments of the 
night;” but when he wrote these words, 
he was thinking of a pine wood on a still, 
moonless night, when the heavy branches 
massed against the dim grey sky are black 
and eerie, and looking up, the stars seem 
lost, entangled in the thick foliage, while 
the intense silence grows full of fear and 
mystery, as though awaiting some ap- 
proaching resistless doom; then, indeed, 
they seem “falling fragments of night.” 
But look at them in the brightness of the 
morning, when, stirred by a light breeze 
into lyrical utterance, their blue-green 
branches waving joyfully, they fill the 
crisp air with the sea-song their voices 
echo so faithfully, and while their ruddy 
stems gleam in the sun, like tangible pil- 
lars of fire, they scatter showers of fra- 
grant gold dust from their pale flowers, 
until the dull brown of the ground beneath 
them grows as yellow as the sands of that 
ocean whose voice is as their own. Look- 
ing at them thus, there are few brighter or 
more utterly joyous things in nature; for 
it is the proud, calm joy of conscious 
strength, won by noble battling against 
storm and drought and barren, stony earth, 
not the feverish, clutching joy of feebler 
trees, needing so many gifts they could 
not win for themselves before they will 
blossom and rejoice. Until I understood 
the eternal law of compensations, of which 
Emerson speaks when he says: — 

Heartily know, 
When half-gods go 
The gods arrive. 


I often wondered why the voice of these 
dark, steadfast trees was so much stronger 
than the voices of their brothers and sis- 
ters. The wind playing on the poplars 
draws forth a delicate music; the beeches 
and limes are, as it were, lutes and lyres, 
suggesting beautiful gardens and fair 
faces, and happy love in placid valleys; 
but the pine song is like the organ music 
in some grand old Gothic cathedral, to 
which an invisible choir answers as it 
rises in a solemn chant of thanksgiving 
and triumph, full of wonder indeed, and 
tears, but climbing above them by unfal- 
tering faith in the star-reaching power God 
has given to humanity, if it will only put 
forth its strength and strive. 

On still days when the wind, the breath 
of inspiration, is away, there is deep si- 
lence amongst the pines ; for the birds do 
not love these dark, solemn trees, though 
on the outskirts of the wood the little tree-- 
creeper (Certhia familiaris) may be seen, 
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swiftly gliding up the trunks, diligently ; It sounds, indeed, to our stirred senses, 
searching for the insects on which it feeds, | like the voice of the Creative Spirit say- 


and sometimes there comes a great sound 
of chattering from a pair of cross-bills 
(Loxia curvirostra), and the brilliant or- 
ange-red plumage of the male bird gleams 
against the dark green pine boughs like a 
tropical flower, as he skilfully extracts the 
seeds from the fir cones with his awkward- 
looking beak. 

There is often, too, a great patter of 
hurrying feet, sounding almost like a band 
of frightened children scampering down 
some echoing old corridor, as the little 
red-brown squirrels run merrily from tree 
to tree along the branches, making appar- 
ently as much noise and fuss as they pos- 
sibly can. These little creatures seem 
utterly fearless, and will skip about from 
branch to branch above your head, if they 
think you are watching them, chuckling 
like a flock of wood pigeons, or impudent 
starlings, evidently enjoying your inability 
to follow or catch them. Sometimes an 
inquisitive squirrel will even run up the 
side of my house, which is thickly covered 
with ivy, clematis, and roses, and peering 
in at my window, will watch me as I sit 
writing, with his alert bright eyes, evi- 
dently marvelling at the foolishness which 
can induce me to sit still when there are 
so many trees to be explored, or nuts and 
other treasures to be gathered. 

All these pleasant’ sights and sounds 
give quaint and varied life to the pine 
wood; but to hear the full bird chorus we 
must leave my eyrie and come out into 
the green and grassy land beyond the 
moor, which, save on this one side, 
stretches in almost horizonless breadth 
round my home. Here thrushes, black- 
birds, and innumerable other singing birds 
abound, and the cuckoo fills the deep, dim 
woods with her “ wandering voice ; ” while 
at night, when these are silent, from the 
lower bushes, hawthorn and alder for 
preference, the nightingale’s magic music 
rises, like the voice of the white moon 
sailing across the stretches of deep blue 
sky above her. 

Who, that has not listened spell-bound, 
night after night, until earth and earthly 
desires floated away on that glimmering 
ocean of divine melody, that ladder of 
liquid light leading straight to the stars, 
can describe or imagine the nightingale’s 
song ? 

It is the one perfect thing in the uni- 
verse; the one delight that allows no 
margin for regret or hope; listening to it 
we understand how the old Greek city 
rose to music, untouched by human hands. 





ing, “Let there be light!” for a new 
world rises in our souls as we listen; a 
world in which the divine rhythm Herbert 
Spencer loves to dwell upon has full and 
uninterrupted play at last; its golden 
waves broken no longer, beaten back no 
more by clashing wills and hereditary 
curses, by sin, and sorrow, and death. 

The song ends, and witha sigh we come 
back to every-day life again; but surely 
the revelation it gave us of beautiful pos- 
sibilities has not been in vain; surely, 
having crept close to the Infinite and 
dared to gaze into it, having, if only fora 
moment, realized the ideal, we shall, we 
must, strive to model our lives a little 
more after the divine pattern. For I be- 
lieve no revelation, however fragmentary 
and imperfect, was ever yet fe/¢, without 
raising humanity a step nearer to the 
source of all revelations, the Father and 
God, who, strive as we may to deny and 
disown, in all moments of supreme joy or 
woe is near us, whispering, as of old, “It 
is I; be not afraid.” 

There are no high hills in this corner 
of Surrey, but the moor, rolling away in 
billows of purple heather as far as eye 
can reach, the living, glorified image of the 
sea whose waters once covered it, rises 
now and again into hillocks some few 
hundred feet high, and in many places the 
pines have climbed up the steep western 
faces of these hillocks, followed by slim 
green bracken, and, as the wind sweeps 
through them, the clear emerald light, bil- 
lowy from the waving fern fronds, and 
shining out in patches of bright gold 
where the sun pierces the thick overhang- 
ing branches, makes a perfect feast of 
sweet color and rhythmic motion. 

I have noticed that where the hills face 
the sunrise, frequently the pines suddenly 
stop, peering down into the valleys below, 
where, often, a little forest of young birches 
has congregated ; the deep reddish purple 
of their branches gleaming through their 
timid green leaves, and the faint silver of 
their stems, as they crowd together, con- 
trast beautifully with the purple tide of 
heather flowing round them, yet not en- 
croaching on their little green isle, as they 
stand surrounded and yet apart; while the- 
pines, waiting on the hill above them, are 
gazing calmly towards the sunrise, always 
watching and waiting. For whom? For 
what? Whocan tell? Perhaps for some 
saviour who shall come from the mystic 
East to give them the bird’s wing, or the 
man’s foot, so that at last they may set 
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forth on that pilgrimage to the land of ful- 
filled desire, for which their wailing voices 
seem always yearning through the long, 
dark, stormy, winter nights. 

Over the moor are scattered numerous 
disused gravel-pits, and their unequal, 
jagged holes give a grateful sense of light 
and golden color to the heather around 
them; on the lips of some of these pits 
grow little clusters of deep-blue gentians 
<{Gentiana pneumonanthe), looking like 
patches of Italian sky; while others are 
literally crowded with the beautiful willow 
herb (Zfilobium angustifolium). Tall 
and slender, this plant rises in the spring- 
time like a cluster of emerald spears, 
which turn into rosy flower-sceptres in 
the summer, while in the autumn its pink- 
ish purple seed-pods strung on the spears 
of spring give a rich dash of color to the 
faint yellowish bent grasses often sur- 
rounding it. 

Looking across from the hill at this 
‘willow herb in its summer glory, its clus- 
ters of brilliant flowers rising above the 
bracken and grass, we understand, with a 
new sense of gladness, the old Hebrew 
poet, when, in the joy of some such reve- 
lation as this, he spoke of the wilderness 
blossoming like the rose. 

As we slowly wind our way down into 
the valleys between these rolling hills, we 
hear a tiny silver trickle at our feet, a 
mere shadow of the stream-song we shall 
find again murmuring through the mead- 
ows and woods of the land of birds be- 
yond the heather; and looking down, 
above the fine white sand strewn broad- 
cast over the moor (another memory of 
the ancient sea), behold the honey-colored 
bog-water glides along, marked by patches 
of dull gold grass, and the gleaming, jewel- 
like leaves of the sundew (Drocera rotun- 
aifolia). 

A perfect marvel of beauty is this tiny 
sundew! Its greenish-yellow petals cov- 
ered with glittering crimson hairs, and 
these again holding the diamond-like drop 
of moisture which attracts and absorbs 
flies and other hapless insects; for, beau- 
tiful as it is, and innocent as it looks, with 
its slender spike of white flowers, like 
miniature lilies-of-the-valley, rising above 
its gleaming leaves, the sundew is one of 
the few British representatives of the car- 
nivorous plants, and you may constantly 
see gnats, small flies, and other minute 
insects, imprisoned by the crimson hairs, 
and in process of absorption to feed this 
lovely but dangerous little plant. 

Here, too, close to the sundew, we find 
the white-cupped lichen (Scyphophorus 
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pyxidatus), perhaps the most delicately 
beautiful of all the moor’s children; it 
grows in little clumps, each tiny stem, 
about half an inch high, supporting an ex- 
quisitely carved greyish-white cup, some- 
times empty, as though waiting for the 
falling dew, but oftener covered with a 
brilliant red seal, as though filled with 
precious wine and kept safely closed for 
the divine lips of some goddess. 

Veritable fairies’ grail-cups and sacred 
chalices are these little moss goblets, with 
their gleaming crimson capsules shining 
out like tiny coral beads from the deep 
brown of the dripping bog. 

Then, hard by, grows the dashing Lan- 
cashire asphodel (Narthecium ossifra- 
gum), diffusing a faint, subtle perfume, as 
it lifts up its golden cluster of bright 
flowers, with their feathery centres, and 
proudly scans the surrounding heather, as 
though expecting shortly to develop into 
a pine-tree at least. 

This plant is one of the fairest and yet 
commonest of our flowers, and appears 
quite conscious of its own importance; 
the patches of moorland where it flour- 
ishes look, on a breezy day, as though 
covered with flying golden flames, as the 
wind bows their proud yellow heads, and 
then lets them spring back again; but 
now, taking one last glance at it, we will 
turn off the moor for a spell, and, with 
snatches of old Omar Khayyum running 
in our mind, — 

With me along some Strip of Herbage strown 


That just divides the desert from the sown, 
Where name of Slave and Sultan scarce is 


known, 
And pity Sultan Mahmid on his Throne. 


A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread — and Thou 
Beside me singing, in the Wilderness — 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 


leave the tiny bog-river with all its treas- 
ures, and seek a somewhat larger stream, 
which, rising far away in the distant hills, 
whose purple heads outline the horizon, 
runs quietly through many small villages, 
each half hidden beneath clustering trees, 
singing now and again as it dances over 
pebbles or other obstacles, flowing noise- 
lessly onwards through lush green mead- 
ows, where it grows golden with the 
shining blossoms of the marsh marigold 
(Caltha palustris) or blue with forget-me- 
nots, but at last widening into a little pool, 
with tall, flowering grasses bending over 
to peer into it, and alders fringing its 
banks; this pool is brimful of the deli- 
cate mauve-white blossoms, and graceful, 
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"much-cut foliage of the water-violet (Hot- 
tonia palustris), and is the only spot for 
miles round where it is found. 

The water is deliciously cool here, and 
always in a sort of half-twilight ; but, peer- 
ing down through the thick, leafy screen, 
we can see the fragile water-violets float- 
ing dreamily on the placid surface, until 
we unconsciously grow silent and breath- 
less, as though listening for the spirit of 
this magic pool to arise from amidst the 
delicate flowers and quiet water, and re- 
veal some blessed mystery to us. 

But the stream leaves this spot full of 
spells and glamor, and again creeps si- 
lently through daisied meadows, bordered 
by plants too numerous to mention, though 
full of interest. Here flourishes the curi- 
ous clinging bur-marigold (Bidens cernua) 
and its brother, the three-cleft Bidens 
(Bidens tripartita), the heavily fragrant 
and showy buck-bean (Menyanthes trifo- 
4iata), with its reddish-white flowers, and 
the homely but useful Scrophularia 
aquatica, whose leaves, bruised and 
scalded, form a safe and swiftly healing 
application for all kinds of burns and 
wounds ; its alert-looking, small red blos- 
soms make it easily recognizable. Here 
also we find tall spikes of meadow-sweet 
(Spirea ulmaria) and the showy, rose- 
colored, flowering-rush (Butomus um- 
éellatus), and myriad other beautiful or 
fragrant plants ; but at last, close to a vil- 
lage, a sleepy-looking little place, whose 
quaint thatched roofs are golden with 
lichen, and bear great patches of the stiff, 
cactus-like house-leek (Sempervivum tec- 
torum), believed in as a symbol of luck or 
a charm against evil by the country peo- 
ple, who would as soon think of trans- 
planting parsley roots as moving their 
patch of house-leek, for every countryman 
knows all good fortune leaves the unhappy 
person who is foolish enough to let his 
parsley patch be dug up, — close to this lit- 
tle village the stream turns off at a sharp 
angle, and, for a quarter of a mile or more, 
fills a narrow lane, one of the village’s 
short cuts between two important roads. 

This water-way is a veritable fairyland ; 
above the hawthorns, nuts, and alders, 
fringing the high banks, tower chestnuts, 
oaks, ashes, and sycamores, stretching 
their profuse branches across the lane to 
each other, until the glimmering water 
underneath takes the cool green color of 
their leaves, while broken spaces here and 
there are brimmed with sunshine. 

At the water’s edge, and far up the 
banks, the ground is blue with forget-me- 
mots, half hidden in places by immense 
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drooping fronds of the lady-fern (Asf/e- 
nium filix femina), great trails of honey- 
suckle cling to the hawthorn bushes, while 
above, in the thick leafage, thrushes and 
blackbirds are singing rapturously, pour- 
ing forth their jubilant music like a shower 
of golden rain. Taking off shoes and 
stockings, and slinging them over our 
shoulders, we step into this marvellous 
green water, and pace slowly through it, 
gathering, as we go, a knot of forget-me- 
nots for some one waiting for us at home, 
in the bird’s nest, amid the pines, and let- 
ting our thoughts of her smile weave them- 
selves into rough verse : — 


Above the glimmering water-way 

Where large-eyed kine bend low to drink, 
And little sunbeams flit at play 

O’er lady-ferns hard by the brink; 
These flowers blue as yonder skies, 
Seemed smiling at me with your eyes. 


Beyond, the grey-green grasses wave 

Their tasselled heads to every breeze, 
And flickering shadows softly pave 

Grey waters with green phantom trees; 
While thrush-song from o’erarching boughs, 
Falls like a crown on upturned brows. 


The world afar, with strife and stress, 
To reach some bitter end unknown, 
Amid this mystic blessedness 
Seems but a darker shadow thrown 
By waving grass, or whispering tree, 
Which sunbeams pierce in mockery. 
EVELYN PYNE. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
DANCING IN NATURE, 


THE theory, with regard to birds, is that 
in the love season, when the males are 
excited and engage in courtship, the fe- 
males do not fall to the strongest and most 
active, nor to those that are first in the 
field; but that they are endowed with a 
faculty corresponding to the esthetic 
feeling or taste in man, and deliberately 
select males for their superiority in some 
zsthetic quality, such as graceful or fan- 
tastic motions, melody of voice, brilliancy 
of color, or perfection of ornaments. 
Doubtless all birds were originally plain 
colored, without ornaments and without 
melody, and it is assumed that so it would 
always have been but for the action of this 
principle, which, like natural selection, 
has gone on accumulating countless small 
variations, tending to give a greater lustre 
to the species in each case, and resulting 
in all that we most admire in the animal 
world — the rupicola’s flame-colored man- 
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tle, the peacock’s crest and starry train, 
the joyous melody of the lark, and the 
pretty or fantastic dancing performances 
of birds. My experience is that mammals 
and birds, with few exceptions — proba- 
bly there are really zo exceptions — pos- 
sess the habit of indulging frequently in 
more or less regular or set performances, 
with or without sound, or composed of 
sound exclusively; and that these per- 
formances, which in many animals are only 
discordant cries and choruses, and un- 
couth, irregular motions, in the more 
aérial, graceful, and melodious kinds take 
immeasurably higher, more complex, and 
more beautiful forms. Among the mam- 
malians the instinct appears almost uni- 
versal; but their displays are, as a rule, 
less admirable than those seen in birds. 
There are some kinds, it is true, like the 
squirrels and monkeys, of arboreal habits, 
almost birdlike in their restless energy 
and in the swiftness and certitude of their 
motions, in which the slightest impulse 
can be instantly expressed in graceful or 
fantastic action; others, like the Chinchii- 
lide family, have greatly developed vocal 
organs, and resemble birds in loquacity ; 
but mammals generally, compared with 
birds, are slow and heavy, and not so read- 
ily moved to exhibitions of the kind I am 
discussing. 

The terrestrial dances, often very elab- 
orate, of heavy birds, like those of the 
gallinaceous kind, are represented in the 
more volatile species by performances in 
the air, and these are very much more 
beautiful; while a very large number of 
birds — hawks, vultures, swifts, swallows, 
nightjars, storks, ibises, spoonbills, and 
gulls —circle about in the air, singly or 
in flocks. Sometimes, in serene weather, 
they rise to a vast altitude, and float about 
in one spot for an hour or longer at a 
stretch, showing a faint bird-cloud in the 
blue, that does not change its form nor 
grow lighter and denser like a flock of 
starlings; but in the seeming confusion 
there is perfect order, and amidst many 
hundreds each swift or slow gliding figure 
keeps its proper distance with such exac- 
titude that no two ever touch, even with 
the extremity of the long wings, flapping 
or motionless ; such a multitude, and such 
miraculous precision in the endless curv- 
ing motions of all the members of it, that 
the spectator can lie for an hour on his 
back without weariness watching this mys- 
tic cloud-dance in the empyrean. The 
black-faced ibis of Patagonia, a bird nearly 
as large as a turkey, indulges in a curious 
mad performance, usually in the evening 
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when feeding time is over. The birds of 
a flock, while winging their way to the 
roosting-place, all at once seem possessed 
with frenzy, simultaneously dashing down- 
wards with amazing violence, doubling 
about in the most eccentric manner, and 
when close to the surface rising again to 
repeat the action, all the while making the 
air palpitate for miles around with their 
hard, metallic cries. Other ibises, also 
birds of other genera, have similar aérial 
performances. 

The displays of most ducks known to 
me take the form of mock fights on the 
water; one exception is the handsome and 
loquacious whistling widgeon of La Plata, 
which has a pretty aérial performance. A 
dozen or twenty birds rise up until they 
appear like small specks in the sky, and 
sometimes disappear from sight altogeth- 
er; and at that great altitude they continue 
hovering in one spot, often for an hour or 
longer, alternately closing and separating, 
the fine, bright, whistling notes and flour- 
ishes of the male curiously harmonizing 
with the grave, measured notes of the fe- 
male; and every time they close they slap 
each other on the wings so smartly that the 
sound can be distinctly heard, like applaud- 
ing hand-claps, even after the birds have 
ceased to be visible. The rails, active, 
sprightly birds with powerful and varied 
voices, are great performers ; but owing to 
the nature of the ground they inhabit and 
to their shy, suspicious character, it is not 
easy to observe theirantics. The finest of 
the Platan rails is the ypecaha, a beautiful, 
active bird about the size of the fowl. A 
number of ypecahas have their assem- 
bling-place on asmall area of smooth, 
level ground, just above the water, and 
hemmed in by dense rush-beds. First one 
bird among the rushes emits a powerful 
cry, thrice repeated; and this is a note of 
invitation, quickly responded to by other 
birds from all sides as they hurriedly re- 
pair to the usual place. In a few moments 
they appear, to the number of a dozen or 
twenty, bursting from the rushes ard run- 
ning into the open space, and instantly 
beginning the performance. This is a tre- 
merdous screaming concert. The screams 
they utter have a certain resemblance to 
the human voice, exerted to its utmost 
pitch and expression of extreme terror, 
frenzy, and despair. A long, piercing 
shriek, astonishing for its vehemence and 
power, is succeeded by a lower note, as 
if in the first the creature had well-nigh 
exhausted itself; this double scream is re- 
peated several times, and followed by other 
sounds, resembling, as they rise and fall, 
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half-smothered cries of pain and moans of 
anguish. Suddenly the unearthly shrieks 
are renewed in all their power. While 
screaming the birds rush from side to 
side, as if possessed with madness, the 
wings spread and vibrating, the long beak 
wide open and raised vertically. This ex- 
hibition lasts three or four minutes, after 
which the assembly peacefully breaks up. 

The singular wattled, wing-spurred, and 
long-toed jacana has a remarkable per- 
formance, which seems specially designed 
to bring out the concealed beauty of the 
silky, greenish-golden wing quills. The 
birds go singly or in pairs, and a dozen or 
fifteen individuals may be found in a 
marshy place feeding within sight of each 
other. Occasionally, in response toa note 
of invitation, they all in a moment leave 
off feeding and fly to one spot, and, forming 
a close cluster, and emitting short, excited, 
rapidly repeated notes, display their 
wings, like beautiful flags grouped closely 
together; some hold the wings up verti- 
cally and motionless ; others half open and 
vibrating rapidly, while still others wave 
them up and down with a slow, measured 
motion. In the ypecaha and jacana dis- 
plays both sexes take part. A stranger 
performance is that of the spur-winged 
lapwing of the same region—a species 
resembling the lapwing of Europe, but a 


third larger, brighter colored, and armed 


with spurs. The lapwing display, called 
by the natives its “dance,” or “ serious 
dance ”*—by which they mean square 
dance — requires three birds for its per- 
formance, and is, so far as I know, unique 
in this respect. The birds are so fond of 
it that they indulge in it all the year round, 
and at frequent intervals during the day, 
also on moonlight nights. If a person 
watches any two birds for some time — 
for they live in pairs — he will ses another 
lapwing, one of aneighboring couple, rise 
up.and fly to them, leaving his own mate 
to guard their chosen ground ; and instead 
of resenting this visit as an unwarranted 
intrusion on their domain, as they would 
certainly resent the approach of almost 
any other bird, they welcome it with notes 
and signs of pleasure. Advancing to the 
visitor, they place themselves behind it; 
then all three, keeping step, begin a rapid 
march, uttering resonant drumming notes 
in time with their movements; the notes 
of the pair behind being emitted in a 
stream, like a drum-roll, while the leader 
utters loud single notes at regular inter- 
vals. The march ceases; the leader ele- 
vates his wings and stands erect and 
motionless, still uttering loud notes ; while 
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the other two, with puffed-out plumage 
and standing exactly abreast, stoop for- 
ward and downward until the tips of their 
beaks touch the ground, and, sinking their 
rhythmical voices to a murmur, remain for 
some time in this posture. The perform- 
ance is then over and the visitor goes back 
to his own ground and mate, to receive a 
visitor himself later on. 

In the Passerine order, not the least 
remarkable displays are witnessed in birds 
that are not accounted songsters, as they 
do not possess the highly developed vocal 
organ confined to the sub-order Oscines. 
The tyrant-birds, which represent in South 
America the fly-catchers of the Old World, 
all have displays of some kind; in a vast 
majority of cases these are simply joyous, 
excited duets between male and female, 
composed of impetuous and more or less 
confused notes and screams, accompanied 
with beating of wings and other gestures. 
In some species choruses take the place 
of duets, while in others entirely different 
forms of display have been developed. In 
one group— Cxipolegus—the male in- 
dulges in solitary antics, while the silent, 
modest-colored female keeps in hiding. 
Thus, the male of Cuipfolegus Hudsoni, an 
intensely black-plumaged species with a 
concealed white wing-band, takes his stand 
on a dead twig on the summit of a bush. 
At intervals he leaves his perch, display- 
ing the intense white on the quills, and 
producing, as the wings are thrown open 
and shut alternately, the effect of succes- 
sive flashes of light. Then suddenly the 
bird begins revolving in the air about its 
perch, like a moth wheeling round and 
close to the flame of a candle, emitting a 
series of sharp clicks and making a loud 
humming with the wings. While _per- 
forming this aérial waltz the black and 
white on the quills mix, the wings appear- 
ing like a grey mist encircling the body. 
The fantastic dance over, the bird drops 
suddenly on to its perch again; and, until 
moved to another display, remains as stiff 
and motionless as a bird carved out of jet. 


From The Speaker. 
SCIENTIFIC CONSERVATISM. 


BY JAMES BRYCE. 


Firty, forty, even thirty years ago, the 
large majority of men of science, as well 
as of men of letters, were Liberals in pol- 
itics. To-day, although the majority of 
men of letters may still be of the same 
way of thinking, the balance among men 
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of science inclines the other way. Most 
of them have.contracted conservative hab- 
its of mind, and although few give much 
attention to politics, they generally place 
their votes and their influence at the dis- 
posal of Tory candidates. What is the 
cause of this change? Partisans on either 
side will readily explain it. Tories will 
say that it is because men of science have 
grown wiser than their predecessors ; 
Radicals, that it is because they are com- 
paratively cold of temper, unsympathetic 
or unimaginative, and therefore unable to 
move with the people. There must, how- 
ever, be some better reply to this ques- 
tion, which, like many others that we 
daily hear put, has received no adequate 
answer. I am not going to seek an answer 
in the investigation of any particular polit- 
ical question, such as that of Irish Home 
Rule, for the tendency to Conservatism 
we have to examine was palpable before 
the great schism of 1886; nor to consider 
the point with reference to any particular 
persons—not even to such _ illustrious 
men of science as Dr. Huxley, or Sir 
William Thomson, or Sir George Stokes, 
much less with reference to the vagaries 
of Professor Tyndall, whom no one, ex- 
cept perhaps an Orangeman or a Primrose 
Dame, takes seriously, and who has the 
temperament rather of a popular lecturer 
than of a lover of truth and student of 
nature. Nor do I forget that there are 
many eminent men of science in the 
Liberal ranks, though (as already ob- 
served) fewer than in the opposite camp. 

Three explanations of the phenomenon 
may be suggested. The first is that the 
whilom Liberalism of men of science was 
largely due to temporary causes, which 
have now passed away. So far as their 
political opinions were built on these tem- 
porary foundations, the removal of the 
foundations has shaken the structure. 
Forty years ago the Established Church 
was the common enemy both of political 
Liberalism and of natural science. She 
feared science under the impression, now 
to a great extent dispelled, that science 
was the foe of religion ; and as she deemed 
science and Liberalism to be allies fight- 
ing against her, so men of science took 
Liberalism to be their ally, which indeed 
it was, in resisting the hostility which the 
clerical powers generally showed to the 
advancement of science. This hostility 
was specially active in the universities 
and other places of teaching. In those 
days nearly all the authorities and higher 
teachers in such places were clergymen. 
They were actively engaged in resisting 
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educational reforms, no less than in main- 
taining theological tests. Men of science 
were interested in those reforms, and par- 
ticularly in securing a due place for scien- 
tific studies in university curricula, as 
well as in getting rid of subscriptions to 
dogmatic formularies. In clerical quar- 
ters, and in all quarters subject to clerical 
influences, the chemist, the physiologist, 
and perhaps most of all the geologist, 
labored under the suspicion of seeking to 
undermine the authority of Scripture, of 
being the product and exponent of new 
and pernicious tendencies. He and his 
studies were discouraged. In the uni- 
versities he was long regarded as an inter- 
loper, whose aim was the extinction of 
classical as well as theological learning. 
It was natural that, being thus forced into 
opposition to the powers that be, he 
should feel himself drawn towards the 
political party which was ready to help 
him, even though he cared very little for 
their special political tenets. 

All this has now changed. Science has 
asserted its position in the world and in 
the universities; and, so far from being 
content with equality, has by the mouths 
of some energetic devotees demanded 
primacy. Divines have begun to discover 
that geology is compatible with the Book 
of Genesis; it is no longer an offence, 
except in Ulster and the Southern States 
of America, for even a clergyman to hold 
what is called the Darwinian theory of the 
origin of man. Theological tests have 
disappeared from places of learning and 
education ; tutors and professors are now 
nearly all laymen. Scientific men no 
longer need the help of the Liberal party, 
and no longer fear the hostility of the 
Tory party. The alliance which subsisted 
between them and Liberalism is now seen 
to have been a temporary and almost acci- 
dental alliance, so far as they were con- 
cerned. Many of them were never polit- 
ical Liberals by principle and conviction; 
and as the reasons for the old alliance 
have disappeared, they fall under the in- 
fluence of the ordinary motives which 
determine the adherence to one or other 
party of persons whose interest in politics 
is a secondary interest, ready to be gov- 
erned by considerations of personal inter- 
est or social sympathy. 

The mention of these motives leads us 
to the second explanation that may be 
suggested for the phenomenon we are con- 
sidering. In times of political stagnation, 
and especially under oligarchic or des- 
potic governments, the educated class is 
apt to be progressive, perhaps even dis- 
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contented and revolutionary, because it 
sees keenly the evils that exist, because 


| that in the “art and mystery 
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of govern. 
ment there exists the same sort of differ- 


” 


it revolts against the sway of prejudice | ence between the competence of the wise 


and custom. In times of swift social and 
political change, on the other hand, this 
same class is apt to become timorous, be- 
cause it sees more keenly than the mass 
of mankind the risks which change may 
involve. This tendency becomes still 
more marked if the educated class ad- 
vances in wealth and social consideration, 
finding itself no longer looked down upon 
by those who claim to be better born, or 
who have inherited wealth. Such a class, 
absorbed into the comfortable or luxurious 
upper stratum of society, acquires the 
sentiments and aversions of the rich— 
sentiments tinged by a strong suspicion 
of the humbler and poorer strata which 
seem to threaten their previous predomi- 
nance. Men of science have gained enor- 
mously in social consideration of late 
years, and have come to feel the influence 
of class opinion. Of those who devote 
little thought to public affairs, some re- 
main Liberals by tradition, because their 
fathers or predecessors were so. But the 
majority adopt the attitude of the society 
which they have entered, and by accepting 
its views repay its acceptance of them- 
selves. 

The two explanations we have been con- 


sidering are obvious enough, and can 
hardly be questioned. But there is a third 
set of causes that needs closer examina- 
tion, because less patently operative — 
causes to be found in the mental habits 


which scientific studies produce. Science 
is positive, definite, exact. It expects, 
because it has so constantly revealed, uni- 
formity in the succession or recurrence of 
phenomena. It thinks of the world as 
ruled by uniformities ; and from contem- 
plating what are called by a familiar meta- 
phor the laws of nature, we may believe 
that it is insensibly led to expect and de- 
sire a similarly palpable prevalence of 
uniformity in human affairs — such uni- 
formity, such subordination of individual 
impulses and efforts to fixed and rigid 
rules as the force of the State imposes. In 
other words, there isin the scientific habit 
of mind a strong affinity for the so-called 
principle of authority, with a correspond- 
ing aversion for the endlessly varying 
passions, fancies, desires of the multi- 
tude, which science thinks of as fitful and 
capricious. The man of science, accus- 
tomed to contrast his own knowledge of the 
secrets of nature with the ignorance of the 
laity around him, is apt to think too meanly 
of the multitude. He is apt to suppose 





and that of the masses as exists between 
his own mastery of nature and the help- 
lessness of the untaught; forgetting, in a 
way which would be surprising if it were 
not so common, that among the wise in 

matters of government there are differ-. 
ences of opinion infinitely wider than any 
that exist among scientific men on scien- 
tific subjects, and that the multitude can- 
not obey, were they never so_ willing, 
because they know not to which of many 
contending voices they ought to listen. 
The man of science is strongly impressed 
by the unequal distribution of gifts and 

powers among men, and is proportionately 
displeased at the claims for complete 

political equality asserted on behalf of all 

men alike, regarding it as something un~ 
scientific that where there is admittedly 
unequal capacity there should be equal 

privilege. Where science touches legis- 
lation he conceives that the voice of sci- 

ence should be unhesitatingly obeyed ; and 

if ever he finds popular sentiment standing 

in his way, as in such matters as freedom 

of vivisection and compulsory vaccination, 

his wrath is kindled against the possibly 

ignorant clamors by which legislatures and . 
ministries are moved, and he feels inclined 

to sigh for an enlightened despotism — 
the term we use to describe a despotism 

we are ourselves toenlighten. In matters 

of religion he is usually a sceptic, and 

like many sceptics, he thinks an Estab- 
lished Church preferable to voluntary 

Churches, because more likely to chill en- 
thusiasm, and to prevent religion — now 

that Established Churches cannot venture 
to persecute —from retarding knowledge 

and working mischief in the world. En- 
thusiasm and sentiment are in his view 
disturbing, irregular, and therefore dis- 
tasteful elements in public affairs; and 

his dislike of them heightens his aversion 

to the multitude, whom he holds to be 

chiefly swayed by these incalculable 
forces. 

If there be any truth in these sugges- 
tions — they are put forward as sugges- 
tions only — it may be asked whether the 
man of science, if he reasons after the 
fashion here adumbrated, reasons in a 
truly scientific way? Is the sentiment 
which opposes vivisection, for instance, 
any commoner in the humbler than in the 
middle and upper classes? Doenthusiasm 
and sentiment injure a State more than 
they benefit it? Were governments any 
wiser and peoples any happier when power - 
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resided in the hands of few, than now, 
when power has passed tothe many? How 
an policy be left to experts when experts 
differ so widely on the gravest questions 
of policy? If Mr. Gladstone, for instance, 
condemns, and Lord Salisbury favors the 
policy of supporting the Turk, where shall 
we find the special knowledge that is to 
determine which is right? If we could 
train and trust specialists in politics as we 
do specialists in astronomy and naviga- 
tion,.in law and medicine, government 
would be a much simpler matter than the 
world has ever found it. And if scientific 
men are no more scientific in reasoning 
on these points, or in handling political 
questions generally, than the rest of the 
world —as we see that they are not— 
this is but saying that eminence in any par- 
ticular department of knowledge raises a 
very faint and feeble presumption in favor 
of competence in one of a wholly dif- 
ferent nature. A man of science is no 
more likely to be wise in politics than a 
theologian to be wise in painting, or a 
cricketer in clock making. Sir William 
Hamilton went so far as to hold that math- 
ematical studies positively disable men for 
reasoning well in probable matters. And 
the strangest error among the many errors 
which some of our men of science make, 
is in supposing that the Conservatism they 
profess —and which is in many points a 
legitimate and reasonable Conservatism 
—is identical with the Toryism which 
they support by their votes. The Tory 
party is to-day no more conservative — in 
the proper sense of the word —than are 
its antagonists ; and gives to the man of 
science no better guarantees for the de- 
fence of what he desires to maintain. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
WHAT AMERICAN CYCLONES CAN DO. 


THE terrific cyclone that has just passed 
‘over a portion of North America exceeds 
in intensity and destructiveness anything 
of the kind that has ever gone -before, 
and the loss of life and property is appall- 
ing. These storms are not by any means 
rare occurrences, and their track is inva- 
riably marked by devastation and death; 
but, fortunately, they do not generally 
embrace as large an area as this one ap- 
pears to have covered, neither have they 
wrought such wholesale havoc in the large 
cities. Hitherto small towns and villages 
have been the heaviest sufferers, their 
“buildings mostly being composed of light 
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framework; while the brick and stone 
edifices of larger places have appeared 
able to withstand the fury of the elements, 
That a city like Louisville, numbering 
about two hundred thousand inhabitants, 
and possessing massive structures of iron, 
stone, and brick, should have been shat- 
tered as it has been speaks for the fearful 
force with which the storm must have 
raged. Itis strange, too, that this city is 
not in the region most frequented by tor- 
nadoes ; for of all the South-Western and 
Southern States Kentucky has been the 
most free from them, while Missouri has 
suffered the greatest number of visitations. 
Statistics of the damage wrought by such 
storms as these can never be very reliable, 
for itis almost impossible to test them; 
but in 1887 a compilation was made by an 
officer of the United States Army Signal 
Corps, which gave as far as possible the 
number of tornadoes, the number of lives 
lost in them, and the value of property 
destroyed by them, for the previous eighty- 
seven years—since the year 1800. Ac- 
cording to this report the actual number 
of cyclonic storms occurring in the United 
States during that period was 1,867, or an 
average of twenty-one per annum; the 
number of lives lost in these same storms 
is put at 3,165, or an average of thirty-six 
per annum; but this is probably far below 
the real loss, as it is quite impossible in 
the track of a large storm to discover any- 
thing like the definite number of people 
killed. The value of property destroyed 
by these same 1,867 storms is placed at 
the startling figures of $941,282,500 — 
over £188,000,000. 

To those unacquainted with the marvel- 
lous destroying power of even an ordinary 
cyclone these figures must appear stu- 
pendous ; but to those who have ever had 
a glimpse at one, or have even viewed 
the course over which it has pursued its 
ruinous way, any estimate would seem 
credible. Nothing appears able to with- 
stand their. force. The ordinary country 
dwelling will be blown about like a lady’s 
parasol; large and sturdy oaks will snap 
in two, and their upper halves will flutter 
away like feathers from a girl’s hat. It 
has been my lot to be an eye-witness of 
two of these tempests — one in Minne- 
sota, one in Georgia. The first, as cy- 
clones go, was a tolerably tame affair, and 
I had the advantage of viewing it from a 
place of security. When it came up I 
was in the rotunda of the Merchant’s 
Hotel, St. Paul, and was able to watch it 
from the windows as it passed over the 
town and across the Mississippi. Fora 
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‘a few minutes darkness reigned supreme, 
the air was filled with whirling bricks, pots, 
pans, hand-carts, and a thousand other 
things, and there was a noise similar to 
that of a hurricane on the Atlantic. Then 
the storm gradually passed away in the 
distance, looking like a dense black fog 
rolling over the earth. It had not lasted 
seven minutes but it had wrought wonders 
in that time. On the street approaching 
the river, and directly opposite the window 
at which I stood, was a wheelwright’s 
shop, having in front of it several vehicles 
undergoing repairs. When this shop be- 
came visible again after the storm had 
passed, every one of these vehicles was 
gone and notrace left of them. They had 
been blown to pieces, some of the débris 
being carried far away across the giant 
stream, and some being whirled into the 
water. There was not so much as a speck 
of dust or a loose stone left in that street. 

The second tornado which circum- 
stances have compelled me to witness 
was not viewed under nearly such happy 
circumstances ; and the feeling of security 
which pervaded me in the massive hotel 
at St. Paul was exchanged for something 
very much akin to terror. It was in the 
spring of 1884, and I was travelling on the 
Georgia Pacific Railroad to Atlanta. I 
‘was up on the engine with the engineer 
and fireman. This is not the cleanest nor 
the most comfortable part of the train; 
but it is a part where much more can be 
seen than anywhere else, and where an 
entirely different motion is to be felt. 
Then, too, the monotony of the journey is 
often varied by seeing the engine toss an 
Ox or cow into the air or run over a flock 
of geese; the latter invariably race the 
train down the track. All these entertain- 
ments are lost to the passengers in the 
cars. On this occasion, however, we did 
not race with a flock of geese —we raced 
with astorm. The fireman had called the 
engineer’s attention to an ominous black 
cloud behind us, and the engineer, who had 
lived all his life in that cyclonic region, 
instantly knew what it portended. “If 
we can get to the valley we are all right,” 
he said, turning on full steam and mo- 
tioning the fireman to pile on coal. The 
engine gave a bound and a quiver, and we 
were darting along at our utmost speed. 
But the tornado was coming along too. 
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The weather was calm and sultry with us, 
though we could already see objects float- 
ing in the midst of the black cloud, and 
the tops and boughs of the trees breakin 

away from the trunks and being mel 
hither and thither. Although there was 
no breeze stirring in our vicinity except 
what was created by the velocity of the 
train, it was plainly apparent to us that 
nothing was able to withstand the violence 
of the wind following in our wake. Pres- 
ently we ran into a narrow valley between 
two high mountains, which were covered 
with heavy timber—#in fact, a forest. 
After running on for a couple of miles we 
turned a sharp curve, the engineer shut 
off steam, put on brakes, and the train 
came toa halt in a deep cut, where was a 
small station. High up on each side 
towered two great hills, studded with 
magnificent trees and covered with brush- 
wood. The station was a small and com- 
pactly built log cabin. Into this I dived, 
followed by the other passengers, and 
from here we watched the storm — not 
with any great feelings of security, though ; 
for in spite of the fact that the huge hills 
above shielded us from the violence of 
the cyclone itself, we were in momentary 
expectation of being crushed by falling 
boughs and other heavy articles which 
were whirling about in the air. But the 
cabin was staunch and solid; and although 
limbs of trees and stones and earth rained 
down upon the roof, nothing penetrated 
to the inside of our little refuge. In half 
an hour it was all over, and we emerged 
from the cabin to view the destruction 
that had been done. Out of all the mag- 
nificent trees that had been standing 
thirty minutes before not one was left 
intact. Most of them had broken off in 
the middle; and their naked and broken 
trunks stood forth as monuments to the 
storm. Some of them had been torn up 
by the roots and hurled long distances 
away; others had been completely re- 
versed, and had their roots pointing to 
the heavens. It was about as dreary a 
picture of desolation as could be found 
anywhere. And this was only a moderate 
tornado, though several lives were lost in 
it and some millions of dollars worth of 
property destroyed. Compared to this 
last catastrophe in Kentucky, however, it 
was a mere breeze. 
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From St. James’s Gazette. 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY OF MR. 
WILLIAM BLACK. 


THE 


Mr. WILLIAM BLACK, the popular nov- 
elist, tells an amusing story of how he 
was persisteatly taken for somebody else, 
and has never been able to convince the 
persons concerned that he is really him- 
self and not the other man. 


Some considerable time ago [he wrote 
recently in Messrs. Tillotson’s Syndicate 
of Provincial Newspapers] I received a 
letter from a Mrs. MacV . informing 
me that certain people and incidents ina 
particular novel of mine were known only 
to herself and to a nephew of hers, who 
was thought to have been drowned at sea 
some years before, and that, as I must 
necessarily be that nephew, it was incum- 
bent on me to come forward and resume 
my Own name and recognize my relatives, 
herself first of all. I paid little heed; but 
as year after year went by, I found from 
the repeated letters she sent me — some 
of them quite plaintive in their appeals — 
that this was no temporary hallucination, 
buta veritable belief; and that the poor 
old lady was deeply distressed by my un- 
dutiful conduct. Then I set to work to 
try to undeceive her. I pointed out that I 
should be glad to take the name of Mac- 
Vv , if I had any right to it, seeing that 
that is a much more distinguished name 
than my own, which in certain districts in 
the south of Scotland and in the Western 
Highlands is as common as Smith is in En- 
gland. I asked her what motive I could 
have for concealing my identity — why I 
should refuse to recognize her as my 
aunt, if she were my aunt. I had mean- 
while made sure that there was no eleemos- 
ynary purpose in the old dame’s piteous 
cry; on the contrary, she had promised 
that if I would only admit that I was Neil 
MacV she would at once get for me 
some jewellery and other things left for 
me by my mother, who, it seems, was a 
native of Skye. Well, argument was of 
no avail. Then I sent friends to assure 
her that she was mistaken; no use. I 
asked her to write toa U. P. Minister who 
had known me all my life —I thought she 
would have confidence in him, if in any- 
body short ef an archangel — but she 
darkly hinted that it was easy to get 
friends to connive when concealment was 
the object. So time passed ; the reproach- 
ful remonstrances, the pious counsel, the 
hope that I would see the inhuman ingrat- 
itude of my ways ere it was too late for 
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me to make atonement, were repeated in 
every letter; and I could not but admire 
the composure of countenance on the part 
of the hall-porter at the Club, for 
there was not a trace of consciousness on 
his face as he handed me those missives, 
each of which had ‘alias Neil Mac- 
V ” on the envelope. 

Then, as it chanced, I was in a small 
fishing town in the West Highlands; and 
word was brought me that Mrs. MacV 
and a niece of hers had come from some 
considerable distance in the hope that I 
would go and see them. I went at once, 
for I thought this would prove decisive. 
I found at the post-office, which was the 
place of rendezvous, a most respectable- 
looking, serious, calm, and courteous old 
Highland woman, along with a very pretty 
and smart-looking young lady (for the mo- 
ment I deeply regretted I was not Neil 
MacV , there being certain small cous- 
inly greetings that one might fairly and 
naturally have claimed under the circum- 
stances), and I forthwith assumed that 
now, at least, they would see I was not 
the relative they had lost. But I was 
mistaken. The old lady asked me to 
show her the forefinger of my right hand. 
I did so. 

“ Ah,” said she, “ the mark is not there 
now; but marks like that often get worn 
off.” 

Then I turned to the pretty young lady 
— with confidence; I was sure she could 
not share in this delusion. 

“Why,” I said, “if your cousin had not 
been drowned at sea — if he were alive — 
he would, according to your own story, 
be about eight-and-twenty years of age. 
Now, don’t you see that I am rather over 
eight-and-twenty? Don’t you see that my 
hair is turning grey?” 

Her answer appalled me. 

“Oh,” said she quite sharply, “that’s 
nothing; I have known a young man of 
two-and- -twenty whose hair was quite 
white.” 

That was not the end; for subsequently 
the whole clan MacV appeared to 
have taken the matter up, and trom time 
to time there came a letter filled with bitter 
reproaches, and also with dark threats of 
exposure. But that is not the tone in 
which the old lady herself now writes, 
when she writes at all. She has grown 
resigned; apparently she has given up all 
hope that her ungrateful nephew will come 
to comfort her declining years. She is 
no longer indignant ; she is wistful and 
pathetic. She hopes God will pardon my 
impenitent soul. And I hope so too. 





